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PREFACE. 



The great difficulty, in the study of Algebra, is to 
attain a clear comprehension of the earliest steps. 
4fhQ first principles should, therefore, be commu- 
nicated to the learner gradually, and in the most 
simple and intelligible manner. 

Experience proves that these principles are most 
successfully taught by means of easy problems. 
But even when this mode is pursued, a majority of 
pupils find trouble in expressing algebraically the 
conditions of the problems. The author has, there- 
fore, placed at the commencement of his work a 
series of introductory exercises, designed, to famil- 
iarize the learner with representing quantities and 
performing the simplest algebraic processes, also to 
prepare him for putting problems into equations. 

These introductory exercises, which were written 
about three yeais since, were shown to several 
excellent teachers, and received their approbation. 
They were subsequently used in two of the Boston 
schools! and with such success, that the author was 
solicited by a number of gentlemen, who were ac- 
quainted with his " Elements of Algebra," and who 
knew his plan in the present work, to prepare a 
treatise for common schools. 



Tl PBCTACE. 

An attempt has been made to render the science 
as easily attainable as possiblei without prejudice to 
the main result ; not to save the learner the trouble 
of thinking and reasoningi but to teach him to think 
and reason ; not merely to supply a series of simple 
exerciseSi but to insure a good knowledge of the 
subject. To what extent the writer has attained 
his object, is left to intelligent instructors, school- 
committeesi and others, to determine. 

Teachers and pupils will observe that, to rep|^ 
sent multiplication, the full point is generally nsM 
in this work rather than the sign X. But to distin- 
guish the sign of multiplication from the period used 
as a decimal point, the latter is elevated by inverting 
the type, while the former is lai^er, and placed 
down even with the lower extremities of the figures 
or letters, between which it stands. 

THOMAS SHERWIN 
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PRELIMINARY EXERCISES, 

Art. 1. Algebra has been called ''Universal Arithme- 
tic," and is principally distinguished from common* arith- 
metic by this, that in algebra calculations are performed 
by means of letters and signs ; letters being used to rep- 
resent quantities, and signs to indicate operations, or to 
stand for certain words. 

The sign +» called plus, which signifies more, repre- 
sents addition. Thus, 6 -|- ^ represents the addition of 6 
and 4, or indicates the sum of these numbers. 

The sign — , called minus, which signifies less, repre- 
sents subtraction, and is placed immediately before the 
quantity to be subtracted. Thus, 8 — 3 represents the 
subtraction of 3 from 8, or indicates the difference of 
these numbers. 

Multiplication is represented by. a fiill point, or the sign 
X , placed between the quantities to be multiplied. Thus, 
7.3, or 7 X 3, represents the multiplication of 7 by 3, or 
indicates the product of these numbers. 

Division is represented in the > form of a fraction, the 
dividend being placed over the divisor ; also by the sign : 
or -7- . Thus, each of the expressions, ^,3:7, and 
3-r-7, represents the division of 3 by 7, or indicates the 
Quotient arising firom that division. When the sign : or 
I 
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-J- is used, the qaantity preceding the sign is the dividend, 
and that following it, the divisor. 

Instead of the words " equal to," ** equals," or others 
of similar meaning, we use the sign =, which is called 
the sign of equality. Thus, 5 -|- 3= 8, is read, " 5 plus 
3 equals 8." 

Instead of the words " greater than," or " less than," we 
use the sign ^ or <^, called the sign of inequality. Thus, 
6^4 is read, "6 greater than 4," and 3<^5is read, 
'^ 3 less than 5 ; " the open end of the sign being turned 
towards the greater quantity. 

The sign .*. is used instead of the word " therefore " 
or " consequently." 

Art. 9« An axiom is a sel^vident truth ; the follow 
ing are of this nature. 

Axioms. 

1. If the same quantity, or equal quantities, be added 
to equal quantities, the sums wUl be equal. 

2. If the same quantity, or equal quantities, be sulh 
traded from equal quantities, the remainders will be 
equal. 

3. If equal quantities be multiplied by the same quantity, 
or by equal quantities, the products will be equal. 

4. If equal quantities be divided by the same quantity, 
or by equal quantities, the quotients will be equal. 

5. If the same quantity be both added to and subtracted 
from another, the value of the latter will not be changed. 

6. If a quantity be both multiplied and divided by anoth- 
er, its value will not be dhanged. 

7. Two quantities, each of which is equal to a third, 
are equal to each other. 

8. The whole of a quantity is greater than a part of it 
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9. The whole of a quantity is equal to the sum of all 
its parts. 

Art. 3. . 1. T\^o boys, A and B, had together 40 
apples ; but B had 3 times as many as A. How many 
had each? 

It is manifest that, if we knew the number A had, by 
multiplying by 3 we should find the number B had. The 
number that B had may, therefore, be called the unknoum 
quantity. From the conditions of the question, we know 
that once the unknown quantity and 3 times that quantity 
must make 40. But for conciseness, and in order to avoid 
the repetition of the words '' unknown quantity,'' we may 
use a symbol to represent that quantity. The symbols 
used in algebra to represent unknown quantities, are the 
last letters of the alphabet, as z, y, z; the first letters 
of the alphabet, when used, commonly represent known 
quantities. 

Let X represent, in the question, the number of apples 
A had. Then 3 x will represent the number B had. 
Hence, 

x-\'3 x=. 40. 'Combining x and 3 x, we have 
4 z = 40 ; and 1 z or z must be J of 40, or 

X = 10, the number A had ; 
3 z =z 30, the number B had. 
2. The united ages of three brothers. A, B, and C, 
amount to 120 years. B is twice as old as A, and C's 
age is equal to the sum of the ages of his two brothers. 
Required the age of each. 

Let z represent A's age; then B's will be represented 
by 2 z, and C's by z -|- 2 z, or 3 z. Henc^, 

z-|-2z-f-3z= 120. Combining, we have 
6z= 120; 
.'. z = 20 years, A's age ; 
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2 X = 40 years, B's age ; and 

3 X = 60 years, C's age. 
We have seen, in the two preceding qaestions, the use 

which may be made of letters to represent quantities whose 
value is to be found. We shall now give some exercises 
in representing quantities, and in performing very simple 
operations. 

Art. 4. 1. If x represent the price of an apple in 
cents, what will represent the price of 2 apples ? Of 3, 
4^ 5,. 6 ? Ans. 2 x, 3 x, 4 x, 5 x, 6 x. 

2. If one pear cost x cents, what will 4, 6, 9, 11 pears \ 
cost? 

3. If X represent the number of miles a man can travel 
in one day, what will represent the number of miles he 
can travel in 3, 5, 7, 10, 15, 30 days? 

4. If one yard of cloth cost x dollars, what will repre- 
sent the price of 2, 7, 9, 18, 20 yards ? 

5. If 2 X dollars represent the price of one barrel of 
flour, what will represent the price of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10 barrels ? 

6. If 3 X represent the number of shillings a man earns 
in a day, what will represent the number of shillings he 
earns in 2, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12 days ? 

7. If 4 X cents represent the value of one pound of 
coffee, what will represent the value of 3, 6, 12, 13 
pounds ? 

8. If 5 X represent the weight of one bag of coffee in 
pounds, what will represent the weight of 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 
15 bags ? 

Remark, The learner will perceive that the preceding 
are examples of multiplication. Thus, 3 x is the product 
of 3 and x, and 12 x is the product of x and 12, of 2 x 
and 0, or of 3 X and 4. 
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9. How much is 5 times % ? Am. 5 %, Bow much is 
X times 5 ? An$. 5 x. 

10. If one sheep cost ds., what will represent the 
price of a number x of sheep ? Of 2 x, 3 x, 4 x, 5 x, 

6 X sheep ? 

11. If one man earn 10 s. per day, what wiU represent 
the daily wages of x, 2 x, 3 x, 5 x, 7 x, 11 x men ? 

12. If X represent the daily wages of one man in shil« 
lings, what will represent the earnings of 2 men in 3 
days, of 3 men in 3 days ? of 4, 5, 6 men in the same 
time ? 

13. If X represent the daily wages of one man, what 
will represent the wages of 2 men for 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
days? 

14. If X represent the daily wages of one man, what 
will represent the wages of 2 men for 3 days ? of 3 men 
for 4 days.? of 4 men for 5 days ? of 6 men for 7 days ? of 

7 men for 8 days ? 

15. If X represent, in shillings, the .price of on€i yard 
of doth, what will be the price of 1 piece, 3 yds. long? of 
2 pieces, each 4 yds. long? of 5 pieces, each 6 yds. long? 

16. If one man earn $2 per day, what will represent 
the wages of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 men for 3x days? And 
what will represent the wages of 3, 5, 7, 11, 13 men for 

5 X days ? 

17. What is 7 times 2 x ? 8 times 3 x ? 10 times 5 x ? 
12 times 6 x ? 

18. What is x times 4 s.? 2 x times 5 s.? 3 x times 

6 s.? 7 X times 9 s.? 

19. If X represent the price of a cow, and an ox is 
worth twice as much as a cow, what will represent the 
price of 5 oxen ? 

20. If a yard of black cloth cost twice as much as a 
yd. of white, and a yd. of blue cost 3 times as much as a 
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yd. of WacK^hat will represent the price of 4 yds. of 
black, and what the price of 5 yds. of blue, the price of 
a yd. of white being represented by x ? 

Art. S* The addition of quantities, as has been al- 
ready stated, is expressed by means of the sign -|- . 
Thus, 3 -f- 4 -f- 6, means that 3, 4; and 6 are added to- 
gether, and is read, *' 3 plus 4 plus 6." 

1. If X represent the price of an apple, and 2 x that of 
a pear, what will represent the price of an apple and a 
pear together ? Ans. x-\~2x. 

2. If 3 X represent the price of a cow, and 4 x that of 
an ox, what will represent the price of both 1 

3. If X, 2 X, and 3 x represent the respective ages of 3 
men, what will represent the sum of their ages ? 

4. If 3 z, 4 z, 5 z, and 6 z represent the respective 
lengths of 4 pieces of cloth, what will represent the 
length of the whole ? 

5. If apples cost 2 cents each, and pears 3 cents each, 
what will represent the whole cost of z apples and z pears? 

6. If corn cokt 4 s., rye 6 s., and wheat 8 s. per bushel, 
what will represent the sum of the prices of z bushels of 
each ? 

7. What will represent the entire price of 3 z bushels 
of rye, at 5 s. a bushel, and 6 z bushels of wheat, at 9ti. a 
bushel ? 

8. If z represent A's money, and B have 3 times and C 
4 times as much as A, what will represent the amount of 
their money ? 

9. If z, 2 z, and 3 z represent the respective daily wages 
of A, B, and C, what will represent the amount of their 
wages, A working 9, B 6, and C 5 days ? 

10. A man has 3 sons, whose ages are such that the 
2d is twice as old as the youngest, and the eldest twice as 
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old as the 2d. What will represent the sum of their ages, 
that of the youngest being represented by x ? 

11. A has twice as much money as B, and B 3 timeh 
as much as C. What will represent the amount of their 
money, if x represent C's? 

12. A is of a certain age, represented by x, B twice as 
old, C 3 times as old as B, and D as old as B and C both. 
What will represent the united ages of all four ? 

13. If John's money be represented by x, and Joseph's 
by y, what will represent the amount of their money? 

14. If X represent A's age, and y B's, what will repre- 
sent the sum of 3 times A's and 7 times B's ? 

15. If 3 X represent the price of a barrel of beer, and 
2 y the price of a barrel of cider, what will represent the 
whole cost of 7 barrels of beer and 5 of cider ? 

16. If X represent A's age, and y B's, and C be twice as 
old as A, and D 3 times as old as B, what will represent 
the united ages of all ? 

17. If one town be 3 x miles north of Boston, and an- 
other 4 X miles south of Boston, what will represent the 
distance -of these towns asunder? 

18. Two men start, at the same time, from the same 
place, and travel in opposite directions. If one travel 
X miles and the other y miles per hour, what will repre- 
sent their distance apart at the end of 2, 3, 5, 7 hours 
respectively ? 

Art. 6« 1. If 4 X represent the price of 2 yds. of 
cloth, what will represent the price of one yd. ? 

Ans, 2 X. 

2. If 10 X represent the price of 2 oxen, what will 
represent that of one ? 

3. If 15 X represent the worth of 5 barrels of flour, 
what will represent that of 1, 2, 3, 4 barrels ? 

Ans, 3 X, 6 X, 9 X, 12 X 
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4. If 20 X represent the price of 10 peaches, what will 
represent the price of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 peaches ? 

5. When 12 x represents the worth of 4 yds. of QloJtlb:- 
what will represent that of 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
12 yds.? • . ^ 

C. When 9 x represents the number of miles a man 
travels in 3 days, what will represent the number of miles 
he travels in 5, 7, 9, 11, 20 days ? 

7. If 6 X represent thSf price of 3 eggs, what will repre- 
sent that of 9, 12, 13, 15, 17 eggs ? 

8. If 27 X represent the number of miles a ship sails iu 
9 hours, what will represent the distance sailed over in 
12, 15, 17, 24, 48 hours ? r 

9. If 48 X represent the distance a vessel sails in a day, 
or 24 hours, what will represent the distance she sails in 
U,2,2i,3,3idays? 

10. If 4 X represent the price of a bui°fhel of corn, what . 
will represent that of j^ a bushel ? of 1 j-, 2j-, 3j- bushels ? 

11. If 2 X represent the price of a bushel of wheat, 
and wheat be worth twice as much as corn, what will rep- 
resent the price of 3, 5, 7, 9, 10^ 12 bushels of corn ? 

12. If 2 X represent the price of corn per bushel, and 
wheat be worth 3 times as much as corn, and rye ^ as 
much as wheat, what will represent the price of 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7 bushels of rye ? 

13. If 6 X represent the price of a barrel of flour, and 
a barrel of sugar be worth 2 barrels of flour, what will 
represent the price of 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9 barrels of rice, sup- 
posing rice worth j- as much per barrel as sugar ? ' ^ 

14. If 4 X represent the price of 2 barrels of cider, and 
6 X that of 3 barrels of beer, what will represent the sum 
of the prices of 1 barrel of each ? of 4 barrels of beer 
and 2 of cider ? of 6 barrels of beer and 5 of cider ^ 
of 9 barrels of beer and 14 of cider ? 
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15. If 10 X represent the weight of 5 boxes of sugar, 
and 4 x that of 2 boxes of raisins, what will represent the 
whole weight of 3 boxes of sugar and 5 of raisins ? 8 of 
sugar and 7 of raisins ? 17 of sugar and 20 of raisins ? 

16. When 4 z represents the price of corn, and 8 x the 
price of beans, per bushel, what will represent the entire 
price of 3 pecks of corn and 6 pecks«)f beans ? 9 pecks 
of corn and 7 pecks of beans ? 

17. Supposing tl^t 6 x represents the distance, one man 
travels^ln 3 days, and 8 y the distance another travels in 4 
days ; if they start at the same time, from the same place, 
and travel in opposite directions, what will represent their 
distance apart at the end of 1 day ? of 2, 3, 4, 5 days? 

Art. 7« 1. If x represent A's age, and B be 2 years 
older, what will represent B's age ? Ans, x -f- 2. 

2. If X represent A's age in years, and B be months 
older, what will represent his age in months ? 

-4n5. 12x-|-9. 

3. If X represent the distance, in miles, of a certain 
town from N. York, what will represent the distance from 
that city of another town, 12 miles more remote ? 

4. If 2 X shillings be the price of corn per bushel, and 
wheat be worth 4 s. per bushel more than corn, what will 
represent the price of a bushel of wheat ? 

5. If X represent A's age iayears, what will represent 
B's age, and what C's ; B being 2 years older than A, and 
C 3 years older than B ? 

Ans, B's, X + 2 ; and C's, x + 2 + 3, or x -}- 5. 

6. A man has 4 sons, each of whom Is 3 years older' 
than his next younger brother. What will represent the 
ages of the 3 elder, if x represent the age of the youngest 
in years? 

7. If black cloth cost 4 s. a yard more than white, and 
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blue 5 s. a yard more than black, what will represent the 
price of a yard of the black and blue respectively, x 
representing the number of shillings given for a yard of 
white ? 

8. A started from Boston 2 hours before B, and 3 hours 
before C, and they all arrived at Philadelphia at the same 
time. What will represent the time B and C respectively 
were on the road, x representing the number of hours in 
which A performed the journey ? ^ 

9. A's horse is worth $5 more than B's, and B's is 
worth one eagle more than C's. What will represent, in 
dollars, the price of A's and B's respectively, if x repre- 
sent that of C's ? 

10. A is worth $100 more than twice what B is worth. 
What will represent A's estate, if x repres^t B's, in dollars ? 

11. A is 4 years more than twice as old as B, and B is 
3 times as old as C. What will represent the age of A and 
B respectively, if x represent the number of years in C's ? 

12. A can earn ^ as much as B, and C 2 s. more than 
twice as much as B, in a day. What will represent B's 
and C's daily wages, if x represent the number of shillings 
A earns per day ? 

13. A man has a number x of swiiib, 5 more than 3 
times as many cows as swine ; and his number of sheep is 
equal to that of his swine and cows together. What will 
represent the number of cows and sheep respectively? 
and what will represent the aggregate number of his 
whole stock ? 

14. What will represent 4 more than twice 3 z ? 7 
more than 4 times 3 x ? 10 more than 3' times 5 z ? 

15. What will represent 3 more than j- of 4 z ? 10 
more than ^ of 9 z ? 7 more than -^ of 20 z ? 

16. What will represent the sum of z and 2 ? of 3 z 
and 41 of 6 z and 9? of 7 z and 10? 
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17. A is 2 years older than B, and B 4 years older than 
C. What will represent the sum of their ages, C's being 
represented by z ? 

18. B has $4t more than A, and $5 less than C. What 
will represent the number of dollars B and C have, respec- 
tively, that which A has being x ? 

19.^ A begins trade with x dollars, and gains $100; B 
begins with twice as much money as A, and gains $150 ; 
C begins with as much as A and B both, and gains $70. 
What will represent the amount of their property, includ- 
ing stock and gain 1 

» 

Art. 8« 1. If 2; represent the number of dollars A 
has, and B have $2 less, what will represent B's money ? 

Ans, X — 2. 

2. If a; represent the number of cows a farmer has, 
what will represent the number of *his cows after he shall 
have sold 10 ? 

3. If X shillings represent the price of a bushel of wheat, 
and rye be 4 s. a bushel cheaper, what will represent the 
price of a bushel of rye ? 

4. A drover, having 100 sheep, sold a number of them 
represented by x. What will represent the number he had 
remaining? ^ns. 100 — x. 

5. Of 150 acres of land,^ part is cultivated, and the 
rest is woodland. If x represent the number of acres 
cultivated, what will represent the number of acres of 
woodland ? 

6. The sum of two numbers being 20, what will repre- 
sent the second, if x represent the first? 

7. A^ man has 50 coins, consisting of dollars and sove- 
reigns. If X represent the number of dollars, what will 
represent that of the sovereigns ? 

8. A walked a number of miles, represented by x ; B 
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walked twice as far wanting 4 miles. What will represent 
the distance B walked ? 

9. A man having a certain number, x, of dollars, 
doubled his money, and afterwards lost $12. What will 
represent the money he then had ? 

10. A draper, having 50 yards of cloth, sold a num- 
ber of yards, represented by x. What will represent th6 
number of yards remaining? 

11. A grocer, having 500 lbs. of coffee, sold 3 bags, 
each containing x lbs. What will represent the number 
of pounds remaining 1 

12. A has x, and B, y dollars. If A give B $5, what 
will represent the number of dollars each has then? 

Ans, A, x — 5, and B, y + 5. 

13. If A have 3 x, and B, 2 y dollars, what will represent 
their money, after B shall have given A $10? 

14. A farmer has 100 sheep in one pasture and 75 in 
another. What will represent the number in each flock, 
after he shall have taken 2 z sheep from the larger and 
put them with the smaller? 

15. A and B have each 50 cows. A sells a number, z, 
and B sells 3 times as many. What will represent the 
number each has left? 

16. A poulterer has z turkeys and y geese. After sell- 
ing 4 turkeys for 15 geese, what will represent the number 
of each he then has ? 

17. If a woman be z years old, and her husband twice 
as old as she, at the time of marriage, what will represent 
their respective ages 5 years before marriage? 

Art. 9» According to Ax. 5, if the same quantity be 
both added to, and subtracted from another, that other 
will not be changed in value. Thus, if 2 be added to 8» 
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the sum will be 10. Now, if 2 be subtracted from 10, 
' the remainder will be 8, the same as at first. 

If these operations are represented merely, the result 
will be expressed thus, 8 + 2 — 2, in which -|- 2 and — 2 
destroy or cancel each other, and leave 8. 

But if more is added to a quantity than is subtracted 
from it, thsft quantity is increased by the excess of what is 
added above what is subtracted. Thus, 12 -|- 7 — 6 is the 
same as 12 -(~ !> or 13, because 1 more is added to 12 than 
is subtracted from it. t 

On the other hand, if more is subtracted from a quan- 
tity than is added to it, that quantity is diminished by the 
excess of what is subtracted above what is added. Thus, 
15 — 7-}- 3, or 15-|-3 — 7, is the same as 15 — 4, or 11. 

In like manner, x-\-5 — 3, is the same as x-|-^) ^^ 
X — 8-|-5, is the same as x — 3. 

1. What is the same as X — 4-|-4? as x-\'6'-^6l as 
5— 5 + x? as— 7-f7 + 2x? 

2. What is the same as X + 9 — 3? as x — 9 + 3? as 
2x — 7 + 3? as3 — 7 + 2x? as5x — 5 + 7? as5x + 
7 — 9? 

3. What is the same as 4x — 6 + 3? as7x+10— 4? 
asl2x — 12 + 7? 

The several parts of an algebraic quantity, connected 
together by the signs + and — , are called terms. Thus, 
in 7 X — 10 + 5 X + 3, 7 X, — 10, 5 x, and 3 are the sep- 
arate terms. 

When a quantity contains many terms, all those con- 
sisting of numbers only may be reduced to one single 
term, and those which are alike with regard to the letters, 
to another. But it must be remembered, that when a term 
has no sign before it, it is supposed to have the sign +. 
.Thus, x + 2x + 5:^is the same as8x; 4x + 2 + 3x + 7 
is the same a8 7x + 9; lOx — 2 + 3x — 5 is the same 
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as 13 z — 7. In the last example, 10 x and 3 x are added, 
whilst 2 and 5 are both subtracted, which is the same as 
subt^jicting their sum, 7 

In a similar manner, 10x-f-7-|-3x — 5 is the same 
as 13z-f-2; 12z— 8 + 4z-|-3 is 16z— 5; and 12x 
-J.3_3x_8i8 9x — 5. 

Again,4x + 10 + 3x — 7 + 8x— 3 — 4z^6 — 3x 
— 4is8x+2; 3i — 7 + 4x-f 2— x+ 1 +6x— 3 — 
6xis 6x — 7; 12 — 3x-f 7-f2x — 3 — 5x is 16 — 
6x; and7 + 3x— 4 + 2x— x + 2i8 6 + 4x. 

In the last four examples, we combine all the terms con- 
taining X, and preceded by the sign -f-, expressed or im- 
plied ; then combine all those containing x, and preceded 
by the sign — y and take the difference of the two sums, 
giving it the sign of the greater sum. With the numbers 
we proceed in the same way. 

4. What is the same as x-f- 2 -f- 3 X — 4-f-5x-f-7t as 
4x— 2-f 2x + 7 + 3x — 9 + xH-lOt asllx — 6 + 
3x + 7 — 6x— 4? as7 + 3x — 6 + 4x4-10 — 13xt 
as6x + 7 — lOx + 3— 4x— 2 + X + 5! 

Let the answers to the following questions be reduced 
in the manner shown above. 

5. A is X years old ; B is twice as old as A, and three 
years more ; and C's age is 2 years less than the sum of 
A's and B's. What will represent C's age ? 

Ans. x + 2x + 3 — 2, or 3x-|-l. 

6. A has X dollars, and B has twice as many. A gains 
$20, and B loses $5. What will then represent the sum 
of A's and B's money ? 

Ans, X + 20 + 2X — 6, or3x-f.l5. 

7. A has $50, and B $30. A loses x dollars, and B 
gams 4 times as much money as A loses. What will then 
represent the amount of their money? 

Ans. 50 — X + 30 + 4X, or SO-f-Sx. 
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Observe that, in the three preceding examples, the addi- 
tion of quantities containing several terms is performed 
by writing them after each other, without altering the 
signs ; after which the result is reduced. That the signs 
should not be changed, may easily be shown by figures. 
Thus, 12 — 5 and 17 — 3, when added, give 12 — SH- 
IT — 3^ which is the same as 29 — 8 or 21 ; for 12 — 6 
is 7, and 17 — 3 is 14, and the sum of 7 and 14 is 21. 

8. An army consists of % officers, 6 more than 3 times 
as many cavalry, and 30 less than 10 times as' many in- 
fantry as officers. What will represent the number of men 
in the army ? 

9. A is 10 years younger, and 20 -years older, than 
B. What will represent the sum of their ages, if x rep- 
resent the number of years in B's age % 

10. Four towns are in a straight line, and in the order 
of the letters A, B, C, and D. The distance from A to 
B is 20 miles more, and the distance from C to D is 30 
miles less, than the distance from B to C. What will 
represent the whole distance from A to D, if x represent 
the number of miles from B to C ? 

11. Three men owed x guineas. A could pay the whole 
debt wanting 10 guineas, B could pay it wanting 20 guin- 
eas, and C could pay it and have 15 guineas left. What 
will represent the number of guineas they all had ? 

12. A man has lived x years in France, 5 years more 
than twice as long in England, and 15 years less than 3 
times as long in America. These being his only places 
of residence, what will represent his age ? 

Art. lO. When a quantity containing several terms 
is to be multiplied, each term must be multiplied, and the 
signs remain unchanged, except under particular circum- 
stances, which will be hereafter explained. 
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Thus, 3 tin(e8a + fi»6+15; for 2+5 18 7, and 3 
time8 7 is 21, the same as 6+15. in like manner, 5 
times s + 10 KB 5 X + 50. 

Again, 4 times 9—3 is 36 — 12; for 0—3 is 6, and 
4 times 6 is 24, the same as 36 — 12. In like manner, 7 
times Sx— 4 is 21x— 28, and 9 times 7—2 x is 63— 
18 X. 

1. A, baring % dollars, gains $3, and afterwards doubles 
his money. What will represent what he then has? 

Aw, 2z+6. 

2. A man, baring 3x sheep, sells 5 of them, and after- 
wards triples his stock. What will then represent the 
number of his sheep t Ans, 9 x — 15. 

3. The ages of three brothers are as follows : the age 
^ of the eldest is 4 years more than twice that of the sec- 
ond, and that of the second is 2 years more than 3 
times that of the youngest What will represent the sum 
of their ages, the youngest being % yeartfvR ? 

4. Two men, A and B, have together $100. At the 
esi^ of a year, A has $5 more than double what he had 
at first, and B has $20 less than 3 times what he had at 
first. What will represent the amount of what both had 
then, if x represent the number of dollars A had at first? 

5. What is 5 times the quantity represented by 8x 
+ 5? 7 times 20 — 3x? 9 times 3z + y— 5? 

6. A has % dollars, and B has $5 more than twice as 
much. B gives A $7, after which each douUes the 
money he then has. What will then represent the mcmey 
each has ? what the amount of their money ? 

7. A lends B $5, and doubles the money he has left ; 
after which B doubles his money, and then repays A. 
What will then represent the stock of each, and what their 
joint stock, if A had 4 % dollars at first, and B half aa 
much? 
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8. A man paid away $3 each morning, and doubled 
the remainder of his money during the day. If x repre- 
sent the number of dollars he had at first, what will rep- 
resent his money at the end of the 5th day ? 

9. A merchant doubles his stock each year, wanting 
^1,000. What will represent his stock at the end of the 
4th year, if he begins trade with x pounds ? 

10. A has <£100, and B £75, A gives B x pounds oif 
his money, after which A doubles his money, and B triples 
his. What will then represent the whole of their money t 

Art. !!• When a quantity containing several termff 
is to be divided, each term must be divided, and the signs 
remain ninchanged, except under particular circumstances, 
to be hereafter explained. 

Thus, half of 10 + 4 is 5 + 2; for 10 + 4 is 14, half 
of which is 7^^ same as 5 + 2. Again, ^ of 15 — 6 is^ 
5 — 2; for I^Wb is 9, ^ of which is 3, the same as 
5—2. ^ 

In like manner, | of 20 + 10 x is 4 + 2x; | of 2la; 
— 14, is 3x — 2; i of 27 — 18x is 3 — 2z; and i of 
100 — 20 a; is 25 — 5 X. 

1. B is 4 years older than A, and C's age is half of the 
^ sum of A's and B's. If x represent the number of years 

in A's age, what will represent C's ? 

2. B is 4 years older than A, and 7 years younger tlian 
C, and they have a sister whose age is -J- of the sum of 
their ages. What will represent the sister's age, if x rep- 
resent A's in years ? What will represent hers, if x rep- 
resent C's? 

3. A man, after having doubled his money, lost $6 ; he 
afterwards gained half as much as he then had. What 
will represent his last gain, if x represent the number of 
dollars he had at first ? 

2 
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4. A and B begin trade with equal stocks. A loses 
;f50, and B gains ^100 ; after which each gains ^ the 
amount of what both have. What will represent what 
each then has, if each had z pounds at first T 

5. A horse cost $12 more than 3 times as much as a 
cow, and an ox § as much as the horse. What will rep- 
resent the price of the ox, if the cow cost z dollars t 

Ans. 2z + 8. 

6. A man receives for a year's wages 12 z -j" ^^ dollars. 
What will represent his wages for a month T what for 7 
months ? 

* 7. A man paid for a piece of blue cloth 5 s. more, and 
for a piece of white, 20 s. less, than he did for a piece of 
black. What will represent the average price per piece, 
if a piece of black cost z shillings ? 

8. A man has 6 sons, each being 6 years older than 
his next younger brother. What will^^resent their 






average age, if the youngest is x year^Wa ? 

Crt. 13. When division cannot be exactly per- 
formed, it is expressed in the form of a fraction. Thus, 
J of 2 is f, ^ of 5 is J. In like manner, J of the quantity 

• air Z X 

* ^® T ' "t ^^ ^^ is — f the divisor always being placed 
under the dividend. 

1. A had a number of dollars, represented by z, and 
^ B had half as much money as A. What will represent 

^'«n^oney? Ans. A. 

2. In a certain school, ^ of the scholars learn to read, 
i learn arithmetic, and ^ learn algebra. What will rep- 

^ ent the number in each of these classes respectively, 
1* X represent the whole number of scholars ? 
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3. A farmer bought x sheep, and half as many cows. 
What will represent the whole number of both ? 

Ans, X-] . 

2 

Remark, When Tractions are represented as added or 
subtracted, the sign + or — should be placed even with 
the line separating numerator and denominator. 

4. A boy, having x cents, doubled his money, and then 
lost -J of what he had. What will represent the number 
of cents he lost 1 

5. A's age is 5 years more than ^ of B's. What will 
represent the sum of their ages, if x represent B's age in 
years ? 

6. Two men engaged in trade with equal stocks. The 
first gained $5 more than ^ of his stock, and the second 
gained $10 less than j- his stock. What will represent 
the sum of their gains, if the stock of each was x dollars 7 

7. A wom^^&t the time of her marriage, was f as old 
as her husbano: The husband being x years old at the 
time of marriage, what will represent his wife's ag^5 
years before ? what 10 years after ? - ^ 

Art. 13* The division of a quantity consisting of 
several terms, is likewise represented by putting the 
divisor under the whole of the terms. Thiis, ^ of 3 -f- 4 
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^';+of2x-4i8''-* 



is -^ ; -J of 7 — 3 is . In like manner, ^ of a; + 2 
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1. B had 3 sheep less thal^twice the number A had, 
and C had -^ as many as B. The number' A had being z, 
what will represent the number C had ? 

. 2x— 3 

Ans, . 

6 

2. What will represent j- as much as 3 a; — 4? 
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3. What will represent ^ as much as 10 — x? 

4. What will represent i as much as x -(- y — 10 ? 

5. What will represent -J as much asx — 2y-(-5! 

6. A is 5 years older than B. What wiJl represent 
^ of the sum of their ages, B being x years old ? 

7. A and B had the same number •{ eggs. A gave B 
5, after which each broke i of what he then had. What 
will represent the number each broke, if each had x eggs 
at first ? 

8. A man, having x dollars, doubled his money, then 
gave away $20, and finally lost -^ of what he then had. 
What will represent the number of dollars lost ? 

9. If a number, x, be increased by 2, and the sum be 
divided by 3, and the quotient be increased by 7, what 
will represent the result ? ^ x-f 2 , ^ 

3 ' 

10. A man, having x dollars, gained $100, and then 
paid away -^ of what he had, wanting^^ What will 
represent the number of dollars paid away? 

01, If a number, represented by x, be multiplied by 
3, and 20 be added to the product, this tesult be divided 
by 7, and the quotient be increased by 9, what will repre- 
sent the final result? 

12. A had x sheep, B twice as many and 11 more, and 
C 35 more than ^ as many as B. What will represent the 
number C had ? 

13. A man, having x dollars, borrowed $25, and then 
lent 4" of what he had, wanting $7. What will represent 
the number of dollars he lent ? 

14. What is 7 less than ^V of x + 5 ? 

15. What is 25 more than tV o^ ^ — 20? 

16. What is i of x-f 2 added to ^ of x — 3? 

3^4 
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17. What is i of JC-^-y added to i of x — 7? 

1^. Double a number represented by x, increase the 
product bj 4, divide this result by 7, and increase the 
quotient by 33. What will represent the final result? 

19. A had '3 times as much money as B ; A lost $10, 
and B $5. What will then represent ^ of A's money 
added to -^ of B's, if B had x dollars at first? 

20. A and B had each x dollars. A lost $35, and B 
$25 ; after which each borrowed •} as much money as the 
other had left. What will represent the number of dollars 
each had then ? 

Art. 14:* 1. If x represent the age of A in years, 
and B is j- as old, what else will represent A's age, if he 
^8 20 years older than B ? ^ * i on 

2. There is a fish, whose head is 5 inches loqg, whose 
tail is as Jong 4Mbis bead and ^ of the length of his body, 
and whose body is as long as his head and tail. If x rep- 
resent the length of the body, what other expression lUl 
also represent the length of the body ? 

3. B is 10 years older than A, and 10 years younger 
than C. Moreover, A's age is ^ of the sum of B's and 
C's. Let X years be A's age, and find another expression 
for the same. 

4. One half of a school learn to read, j- learn to write, 
and the remainder, 10, learn arithmetic. Let x represent 
the wliole number of scholars, and find another expression 
for the same. 

5. In a mixture of tin, copper, and zinc, ^ of the 
whole is tin, ^ of the whole is copper, and there are 5 lbs. 
of zinc. Let x represent the number of pounds in the 
whole, and find another expression for the same. 

6. A man has 30 coins in his purse, viz. eagles, dol« 
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lars, and half-dollars. He has twice as many dollars as 
eagles, and 10 more half-dollars thun dollars. If x repre- 
sent the number of eagles, what expression will represent 
the whole number of coins, and consequently be equal 
to 30? 

7. B is 10 years older than A, and 3 times A's age is 
equal to twice B's. If % represent A's age in years, what 
two expressions will be equal? An$, 3z and 2x-f-20. 

8. Two men are of the same age ; but if one were 18 
years younger, and the other 10 years older, 3 times the 
age of th^ former would be the same as twice the age of 
the latter. What two expressions will be equal, if % rep- 
resent the age of each in years X 

9. Two flocks of sheep are equal in numbers; but if 20 
sheep be transferred from one to the other, one flock will 
then contain 3 times as many as the other. Find two ex- 
pressions which shall be equal after this change. 

10. Half of a man's life was spent in Europe, \ oF 
it in Asia, and the remainder, which was 10 years, in 
America. Find two expressions for his age. 

11. A woman's age is § of her husband's, and the dif» 
ference of their ages is 9 years. Find two expressions for 
the man's age. 

12. A man, having 60 dollars, lost a certain number 
of them, after which he found that 3 times what he lost 
was the same as twice what he had remaining. Find two 
equal expressions. 

13. A farmer has twice as many sheep as cows; he 
buys 60 more sheep and 5 more cows, and finds that he 
has 4 times as many sheep as cows. Find two expressions 
for the number of his sheep after this purchase. 
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SECTION I. 

EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE, HAVING UNKNOWN 
TERMS ONLY IN THE FIRST MEMBER, AND ENTIRELT 
KNOWN TERMS IN . THE SECOND. 

Art. ItS. 1. Two boys have, together, 30 cents ; but 
the elder has twice as many cents as the younger. How 
many cents has each ? 

Let X represent the number of cents the younger had ; 
then 2 x will represent the number the elder had. 

Hence, x -|- 2 2 = 30. Reduce the terms containing x, 
3 z = 30. Since 3 z is equal to 30, 1 z or z must 
be ^ as much ; therefore, 

z = 10 cents, the number the younger had, and 
2 z = 20 cents, the number the elder had. 
2. A farmer bought a cow and a calf for $33. For the 
cow he gave 10 times as much as for the calf. Required 
the price of each. 

Let z represent the price of the calf in dollars ; then 
10 z will represent that of the cow. 
Hence, z -j- 10 z = 33. Reducing the terms containing z, 
^ llz = 33;lzorz will be tV as much ; .*. 
X ==. $3, price of the calf, and 
10 z = $30, price of the cow. 

Problems in algebra can be proved, as well as those in 
arithmetic. The proof of the last consists in adding the 
price of the cow to that of the calf, and ascertaining that 
the sum is $33. Let the learner prove the correctness of 
his answers as he advances. 

An equation is a representation of the equality of quan- 
tities. Thus, z -f- 10 z = 33 is an equation. 



Up 
A member or 5t<2« of an equation, signifies the whole of 

the quantities on" the same side of the sign = ; the first 

member being on the left, and the second member on the 

right hand side of this sign. 

An equation of the first degree is one, in which, after 
it is freed from .fractions, the onknown quantities are 
neither multiplied by themselves nor by each other. 

Terms are the separate parts of an algebraic expression 
affected by the signs -j- ^^^ — • Those t|rms which have 
no sign prefixed to them, are supposed to have the sign 
-f- ; and a term is said to be affected by a sign, when it is 
immediately preceded by that sign, either expressed or 
understood. 

When the first term of a member of an equation, or of 
any algebraic quantity, is affected by the sign -f-, it is 
usual to omit writing the sign before that term ; but the 
sign — must always be written befisre any term affected 
by it. Moreover, terms affected by the sign -f- are called 
positive ; those affected by the sign — are called negative 
quantities. 

The equation z-|~10z = 33 consists of three terms, 
two in the first member and one in the second ; and each 
of these terms is affected, by the sign -f-, although that 
sign is written before only one of them. 

A coefficient of a letter, or of any algebraic quantity, is 
a number placed immediately befi>re it, or separated from 
it only by the sign of multiplication ; and the coefficient 
shows how many times the letter or quantity is taken. 
Thus, in the expressions, 5x, 5.x, 5Xx, the coefficient 
of X is 5. When a letter or quantity is written withoat 
any coefficient, it is supposed to have 1 for its coefficient ; 
thus, X is the same as 1 x. Letters, as will be seen here- 
after, may be used as coefficients. 

The process by wlueh an equaticm is formed from tlie 
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conditions of a question^ is called putting the question into 
an equation ; and the process by which the value of the 
unknown quantity is found from the equation, is called 
solving the equation* 

3. A man bought a certain number of pounds of coflfee, 
at 10 cents per pound, and the same number of pounds 
of sugar, at 8 cents per pound, and the whole amounted 
\o f l'G2. Required the quantity of each. 

Let X represent the number of pounds of each ; % lbs. 
of coffee, at 10 cents per lb., will cost 10 z cents, and 
X lbs. of sugar, at 8 cents per pound, will cost 8 x cents. 
Hence, 10 x -f- 8 x = 162. Reducing the first member, 

1825=162, and 

X = 9 lbs. of each, Ans, 

4. A and B hired a house for $300, of which A was 
to pay twice as much as B. HoW much was each to pay t 

5. A man is twice as old as his son, and his son twice 
as old as his daughter. Required the age of each, their 
united ages being 77 years. 

6. A farmer sold equal quantities of wheat and rye, and 
received for both 150 shillings. Required the number of 
bushels of each, the wheat being sold at 8 s. and the rye 
at 7s. per bushel., 

7. A drover sold 6 oxen and 4 cows for $320, receiv- 
ing twice as mjich for an ox as for a cow. 4iequired the 
price of a cow, also that of an ox. 

8. In a company of 160 individuals, there were 3 times 
as many ladies as gentlemen, and 4 times as many children 
as there^were ladies. Required the number of each. 

9. Two travellers set out, at the same time, from two 
towns, 120 miles apart, and travel towards each other till 
they meet. How long would they be upon the road, if one 
goes 5 and the other 7 miles per hour ? 

10. A market-man sold 10 apples, 12 peaches, and 7 
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melons, for $2*64, selling a peach at twice the price of an 
apple, and a melon at 7 times the price of a peach. At 
what price did he sell one of each kind t 

11. A man bought 7 bushels of potatoes, 5 of com, and 
9 of wheat, for £n 19 s., giving twice as much a bushel 
lor corn as for potatoes, and twice as much a bushel for 
wheat as for corn. How many shillings^did he give a 
bushel for each t 

12. A and B traded in company, and gained $240. B 
put in twice as much stock as A. What is each man's 
share of the gain t 

Remark. It is evident that, since B furnished twice as 
much stock as A, he should have twice as much of the 
gain. 

13. A gentleman distributed 20 shillings among 3 beg- 
gars. To the first he gave twice as much as to the second, 

and to the second 3 times as much as to the third. How 

* 

many shillings did he give to each ? 

14. A man bequeathed an estate of $16,000 to his two 
sons and three daughters, directing that the daughters 
should all share alike, that the younger son should have 
twice as mnch as one daughter, and that the elder son 
should have as much as all the daughters. Required the 
share of each. 

15. Three men. A, B, and C, built 670 rods of fence. 
A built 7, B 5, and G 4 rods a day. A wrought 3 times 
as many days as B, and B wrought 5 times as many days 
as C. Required the number of days each wrought. 

16. A draper bought 16 pieces of cloth ; 3 were white, 
4 black, and 9 blue. A piece of black cost twice, and a 
piece of blue 3 times, as much as a piece of white. Re- 
quired the price of a piece of each, the cost of the whole 
being $152. 
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SECTION n. 

« 

EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE, HAVING UNKNOWN 
TERMS IN ONE MEMBER ONLY, AND KNOWN TERMS IN 
, BOTH. 

Art. 16. 1. The sum of the ages of A and B is 50 
years, and B is 10 years older than A. Required the age 
of each. 

Let X represent A's age in years ; then z -j" ^^ ^^ '^ 
resent B's age. Hence, 

a; -j- ^ -f" ^^ = ^^* Reducing t)ie first member, 
2x + 10=50. 
Since the two members \of the equation are equal, we 
may now subtract 10 from each member, and the remain- 
ders will be equal, (Ax. 2.) First representing this sub- 
traction, we have 

2 a; + 10 — 10 = 50 — 10. Now reducing, that is, 
performing the subtraction represented, 

2 x = 40 ; from which 

X r= 20 years, A's age ; i 

and 2 + 10 = 20 + 10 = 30 years, B's age ;) ^'** 
2. A farmer had 6 more than twice as many sheep as 
cows, and the number of his sheep and cows together was 
66. Required the number of each. 

Let % represent the number of cows ; 
then 2 X -{- 6 must be the number of sheep. Hence, 
a;-(-2a; + 6 = 66. Reduce the first member, 

3 2 -f- 6 = 66 ; subtract 6 from each member, 
3z^6 — 6 = 66 — 6; reduce both members, 

3z=:60, and 
X = 20 cows, ^ 
2x + 6 = 46 sheep, J^**^- 
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Remark. Iq the two preceding questions, we see that, 
after reducing the first equation, we subtracted from both 
members the known term, which was in the same member 
with the unknown quantity. Let the learner solve the 
following problems in a similar manner, first representing 
the subtraction, and afterwards reducing. 

3. A and B hired a pasture for $75, of which A paid 
915 more than B. How much did each pay t 

4. A man and his son could earn together, in one day, 
92*50, but the man earned 5 s. more than his son. How 
much could each earn ? 

5. A laborer wrought 10 days, having the assistance of 
his boy 4 days, and received for the wages of both $12 
but the man earned, in a day, $0*50 more than the boy. 
Required the daily wages of each. 

6. A is 2 years older than B, and B is 3 years older 
than C. Required the age of each, the sum of their ages 
being 68 years. 

7. A grocer gave $53 for 5 barrels of flour and 4 bar- 
rels of rice, paying $2 a barrel more for the rice than for 
the flour. Required the price of a barrel of each. 

8. Divide 8 33 between A, B, and C, so that B shall 
have $7 more than A^ and C $9 more than B. 

9. In a certain town there, are 10 more Irish than 
English, and 30 more French than Irish. Required the 
number of each class, there being 710 persons in all. 

10. A man paid ^3 4 s. for 4 bushels of corn and S 
bushels of wheat, giving 2 s. more a bushel for wheat than 
for corn. Required the price of a bushel of each. 

If, in solving the equations arising from the preceding 
<luestions, the learner had, after representing the subtrao- 
tion in both members, reduced only that member in whioli 
^e unknown quantity was found, he would have perceive<i 
^at the resulting equation might have been obtained l>^ 
^^rying the known term, which was on the same side 
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the unknown quantity , to the other member , and changing 
its sign from -I- to — . Thus, in the second question, we 
had the equation 3 z -f- 6 = 66. If we represent the sub- 
traction of 6 from each member, the equation becomes 
3z + 6 — 6 = 66 — 6. Reducing the first member of 
this, we have 3 z = 66 — 6, which might have been, ob- 
tained from Sx-{-6=z66, merely by transferring 6 fi-om 
the first member to the second, and changing its sign firom 
+ to — . 

In like manner, if we had the equation 3z = x-f-209 
by representing the subtraction of x fi'om each member, 
and then reducing the second member of the result, we 
should have Sx — z = 20, which might have been obtained 
from Sxzux-^-^O, by transferring z, supposed to have 
the sign 4~> ^'o™' the second member to the first, and 
changing its sign from -f- to — . 

Art. 17. Removing a term from one member of an 
equation to the other, is called transposing that term, or 
transposition. Hence, in cm equation, any term affected by 
the sign -f- may he transposed, if this sign be changed to 
— ; for this is subtracting the same quantity from each 
member. (Ax. 2.) 

Art. 18. 1. Two men, A and B, hired a farm for 
$450, of which A paid $50 more than B. Required the 
rent paid by each. 

Let z be the number of dollars A paid ; 
then z — 50 will be the number B paid. We have, then, 
x-{-x — 50 =: 450. Reducing the first member, 
2 z — 50 = 450 ; adding 50 to each member, 
2 x — 50 + 50 = 450 + 50^; reducing, (Ax. 5,) 
2z = 500; and 
z = $250, what A paid ;\ 
z — 50 = $200, what B paid ; ) ^^ 
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2. B is 10 years older than C, and A is 15 years older 
than B. Required the age of each, the sum of their ages 
being 95 years. 

Let X represent A's age in years ; 
then % — 15 will represent B's, and x — 15 — 10 will 

represent C*s. 
Hence, i + z — 15 + x — 15 — 10 = 95. 
Reducing the first member, 
3 z — 40 = 95 ; adding 40 to each member, 
3 X — 40 + 40 = 95 + 40 ; reducing, (Ax. 5,) 
3z=135; and 
2 := 45 years, A's age ; \ 
X — 15 = 30 years, B's age ; > Ans, 
r — 15 — 10 = 30 years, Cs age;-' 
Remark 1st. It will be perceived, in the reduction of 
the first equation of this question, that subtracting several 
quantities separately, is equivalent to subtracting their 
sum at once. 

Remark 2d. Most of the preceding questions in this 
section may be performed in the same way as the last two 
have been. Let the learner solve the following questions 
in a similar manner. 

3. A man performed a journey of 70 miles in 3 days, 
travelling 4 miles less the 2d day than he did the 1st, and 
8 miles less the 3d day than he did the 2d. Required the 
number of miles he went each day. 

4. A had 3 times as much money as B. After A had 
lost $20 and B $15, it was found that they had, together, 
$85. How much money had each at first ? 

5. When oats were 3 s. a bushel cheaper than corn, a 
stage owner paid $12*50 for 7 bushels of oats and 9 bush- 
els of corn. Required the price of each per bushel. 

6. A trader exchanged 20 bushels of rye and 13 bush- 
els of com for 12 bushels of wheat, estimated at 8 s. per 
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bushel, and £5 9 s. in money. Required the estimated 
price of the rye and corn per bushel , corn being worth 
2 s. less per bushel than rye. 

7. The difference of 2 numbers is 5 ; and 7 times the 
greater, together with 10 times the less, makes 171. Re- 
quired the numbers. 

8. There is a pole consisting of two parts, the xupper 
being 6 feet less than 3 times the length of the lower. 
Required the length of each part, the whole pole being 30 
feet long. 

9. A and B have equal sums of money. A doubles his, 
and B loses <£50, after which they both together have 
i£250. How much had each at first 1 

If, in solving the equations arising from the preceding 
questions in this article, the learner had, after representing 
the addition to both members, reduced only that member 
in which the unknown quantity was found, he would have 
perceived, that the resulting equation might have been ob- 
tained by carrying the known term, which was on the same 
side as the unknown quantity, to the other member, and 
changing its sign from — to -f-. 

Thus, in the first question, we had 2 2 — 50=: 450. 
If we represent the addition of 50 to both members, the 
equation becomes 2 a; — 50 + 50 ="450 -|- 50. Reducing 
the first member of this, we have 2 z ;= 450 -|- 50, which 
might have been obtained from 2 z — 50 =: 450, merely 
by transferring — 50 from the first member to the second, 
and changing its sign from — to -j-* 

In like manner, if we had the equation 7 x == 81 — 2 z, 
by representing the addition of 2 z to each member, and 
then reducing the second member of the result, we should 
have 7x-{-2z = 81, which might have been obtained 
from 7 z = 81 — 2 z, by transferring — 2 z from the second 
member to the first, and changing its sign from — to -{~. 
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Abt. 19. Hence, any term affected hy the sign — , 
may be transposed from one member of an eptation to the 
other, if this sign be changed to -f- > for this is adding the 
same quantity to each member. 

Art. 30« Combining the preceding principle with that 
given in Art 17, we have the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR TRANSPOSITION. 

Any term may be transposed from one member of an 
equation to the other, provided its sign be changed from 
-|" to — , or from — *o +• » 

Art. 31. 1. B was 10 years older than A, C was 3 
times as old as A wanting 20 years, D was 30 years older 
than B, and the sum of their ages was 150 years. Re- 
quired the age of each. 

Let X be A's age in years ; then B's, C's, and D's will 
be, respectively, x -f- 10, 3 z — 20, and x 4~ ^^ "i~ ^i ^^ 
X -f- 40. Hence, 
x-f X+10 + 3X — 20 + x + 40 = 150. Reduce the 
first member, 
6x + 30=150; transpose 30, 

6 X = 150 — 30 ; reduce the second member, 
6x=120; .-. 
X = 20 years, A's age 
X -)- 10 = 30 years, B's age ; i ^^^ 
3 X — 20 = 40 years, C's age 
X -{- 40 = 60 years, D's age 
2. Four men commenced trade with equal stocks. The 
first doubled his stock and i£l0 more ; the second doubled 
"^^ and ^0 pounds more; the third tripled his stock 
^^Qting ^100; and the fourth quadrupled his, wanting 
*^ ; after which they all, together, had jfTSO. What 
^^ the stock of each, at first ? 
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Let X represent the number of pounds each had at first. 
Then, 2x+10, 2z + 20, 3a; — 100, and 4 1 — 250, will 
represent their respective stocks after they had made their 
gains. Hence, 
2« + 10 + 2z + 20 + 3a; — 100 + 4a;— 250 = 780. 
Reduce the first member, 

11 X — 320 = 780; transpose — 320, 
11 x = 780 + 320; reduce, 
11 x= 1100; .•• 

X = <£100, each man's stock at first, Ans, 

3. A man walked 91 miles in 3 days. He went 12 
miles more the 2d day than he did the 1st, and 20 miles 
less the 3d day than he did the 2d. Required the extent 
of each day's journey. 

4. In a certain manufactory there are 10 more than 3 
times as many boys as men, and 40 less' than 4 times as 
many girls as boys. Required the number of each, there 
being 138 in the whole. 

5. A farmer has a certain number of plum-trees, 10 
less than twice as many peach-trees, 20 more pear-trees 
than peach-trees, and twice as many apple-trees as of all 
others. Required the number of each kind, the whole 
number of trees being 300. 

6. In a school of 155 scholars, a certain number learn 
geometry, twice as many learn algebra, and 20 less than 
twice as many learn arithmetic as algebra. These three 
classes constituting the whole school, it is required to find 
the number in each class. 

7. B has $200 more than A, and C has t300 less than 
twice as much as B, and they have, together, $1900. 
Required each man's money. 

8. Four towns are situated in a straight line, and in the 
order of the letters A, B, C, and D. The distance from 
B to C is 10 miles more than that from A to B ; and the 

3 
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distance from C »o D is 20 miles less than twice that from 
B to C. Requi) «d the distances from ,A to fi, from B to 
C, and from Cu D, the entire distance from A to D being 
210 miles. 

9. A droTet #ought a certain number of oxen, at 930 
each; 5 more C'lws than oxen, ajt $20 each; and 50 less 
than 5 times 9-4 many sheep as cows, at 95 each. The 
whole cost hiip 9725. Required the number of each. 

10. A draper bought 9 yards of broadcloth, 12 of cassi- 
mere, and 15 of silk. A yard of broadcloth cost $5 more, 
and a yard of silk 91 less, than a yard of cassimere, and 
the whole cost him $102. Required the price of each 
per fard. 



SECTION m. 

EQUATIONS HATING BOTH KNOWN AND UNKNOWN TBKlffl 

IN EACH MEMBER. 

Art. 33. 1. A certain man's age is such, that if he 
were 10 years older, he would be twice as old as he would 
be if he were 10 years younger. Required his age. 

Let X be his age in years ; then x -^ 10 must be double 
X — 10. tlence, 2 x —'20 = x + 10. 

In solving an equation having one unknown quantity, 
we wish to get all the unknown terms into one member 
by themselves, and it is generally best to get the unknown 
into the first member, and the known into the second. 
Ju the equation given above, transpose the — 20, 
2 X = X + 10 + 20 ; transpose x, 
2x — x= 10 + 20; reduce, 
X = 30 years, Ans, 
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Let us solve the same eqi^ation written with its mem- 
bers reversed. 

a: + 10 = 2 X — 20. Transpose 10, 

x=:2x — 20 — 10; transpose 2 Zy 
I — 2a; = — 20 — 10; reduce, 

— x = — 30 ; transpose both members, 
30 1= X, which, is the same as 
x = 30. 
This last equation, x = 30, might have been obtained 
from — x=. — 30, merely by changing the signs of both 
members. 

Or we might have changed the signs of all the terms in 
the equation x — 2 x = — 20 — 10, which would then have 
become — x + 2x = 20 + 10, or 2x — x = 20 + 10, the 
same as in the first solution after transposition. Hence, 

In any equation, the signs of all the terms may be 
changed; for this is equivalent to transposing all the 
terms. 

This change of signs should always be made, whenever 
the first member becomes minus. The student must 
recollect, however, to change the signs of all the terms, 
otherwise great errors will ensue. 

2. A has twice as much money as B ; but if B had ^20 
more, and A i£lO less, B would have 3 times as much as 
A. Required the money of each. 

Suppose B had x pounds; then A would have 2x 
pounds. If B had ^0 more, he would have x -f- 20 ; and 
if A had i£10 less, he would have 2 x — 10. Hence, 
X -f- 20 = 6 X — 30. Transpose 20, 

x = 6x — 30 — 20; transpose 6 x, 
X — 6x = — 30 — 20; reduce, 
— 5 X =: — 50 ; change the signs, 
5 X = 50 ; .*. 

X = £10, B's money ; | 
2 X = £20, A's money ; ) ^'**' 



> V 
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If the first equation had been reversed, both members 
would, after transposition and reduction, have been affectr 
ed by the sign 4", without changing the signs. 

3. A man bought 3 horses. For the first he gave 930 
less, and for the third $20 more, than for the second ; 
moreover, the price of the third was double that of the 
first. Required the price of each. 

4. Two numbers differ by 20 ; and 10 more than 4 times 
the less is equal to 30 added to twice the greater. Re- 
quired the numbers. 

5. A man has 4 sons, each of whom is 3 years older 
than his next younger brother ; and the sum of the ages 
of the younger two is equal to the age of the eldest. 
Required their ages. 

6. A and B have equal sums of money ; and if A gives 
B $50, B will have 3 times as much tA A has left. How 
much money has each ? 

7. A carpenter, wanting a stick of timber of a certain 
length, had two sticks on hand, one of which was 6 feet too 
short, and the other 14 feet too long. Now, 3 times the 
length of the shorter was equal to twice that of the longer. 
What length of timber did he require ? 

8. The ages of two boys differ by 4 years, and 3 times 
the age of the elder is the same as 5 times that of the 
younger. Required their ages. 

9. A gentleman bought a horse and chaise. For the 
chaise he gave $50 more than for the horse ; and 5 times 
the cost of the chaise was the same as Q times that of the 
hcrse. Required the price of each. 

10. Two towns, 60 miles fi'om each other, are in the 
same direction from Boston, on the same straight road, 
and one is 5 times as far from Boston as the other. Re* 
quired the distance of each from Boston. 

11. A grocer has two kinds of tea, one of which is 
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worth 3 s. per pound more than the other ; moreover, 4 
pounds of the one are worth as much as 7 of the other. 
Required the worth of a pound of each. 

12. A boy, distributing some peaches among his com- 
panions, found that he wanted 3 in order to give them 7 
apiece ; he therefore gave them 6 apiece, and had 1 peach 
left What was the number of his companions, and how 
many peaches had he ? 

13. A boy was', sent to market for a certain number of 
pounds of meat. If he bought beef at 10 cents a pound, 
he would have $0*80 left ; biit if he bought mutton at 8 
cents a pound, he would have $1*04 left. How many 
pounds of meat was he to purchase, and how much money 
had he with him ? 

14. A farmer, having*a certain number of young fruit- 
trees, wished to set them in rows, with a certain number 
in a row ; but he lacked 6 trees in order to make 7 rows, 
and if he set out 6 rows, he would have 2 trees remaining. 
How many trees did he wish to place in each row ? and 
how many trees had he? 

15. B has $10 more than A, and $5 less than C ; more- 
over, 3 times what A and B together have, is equal to 
twice what B and C together have. Hojv much money 
has each? 

16. A farmer sold his barley for I s. less, and his rye 
for 2 s. more, per bushel, than he did his corn ; and he 
found that 2 bushels of barley and 5 bushels of corn came 
to as much as 5 bushels of rye. Required the price of 
each, per bushel. 

17. Separate 50 into two parts, so that 3 times the less 
shall be equal to twice the greater. 

Let X represent the less; then 50 — x will be the 
greater. 

18. A had $60, and B $20. B borrowed a certain sum 
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of A, after which he had in all twice as much as A had 
left. How much did he borrow of A ? 

19. When corn was worth 3 s. a bushel more than oats, 
a man gave 9 bushels of oats. and 6s. in money for 6 
bushels of corn. What were the estimated prices of the 
oats and corn per bushel t 

20. Two gentlemen, each having 920 in his pocket, 
contributed to a public charity, one giving twice as much 
as the other ; and it was found that one had remaining 3 
times as much money as the other. How much did each 
contribute f 



SECTION IV. 

EQUATIONS CONYAININO FRACTIONAL PARTS OF SINGLE 

TERMS. 

Art. 33« 1. Five sixths of a ton of hay cost 915. 
What was the price of a ton t 

Let X represent the price of a ton, in dollars ; then \ of 
a ton will cost \ of z. Five sixths of x is represented 

thus, \ z, or thus, — ; the latter form is the most usual. 

This may be read, either " five sixths of z," **^x sixths," 
" a sixth of 5 z," or " 5 z divided by 6." Hence, 

^'. = 15. 

6 

Now, we may divide both members by 5, (Ax. 4 ;) and 
as a fi'action is divided by dividing the numerator, we have 

— = 3. Since ^ of z is equal to 3, the whole of % will 

be 6 times as much ; that is, 

z = 918, Am. 
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To soWe the equation another way, let us resume 
-— = 15. We may first multiply both members by 6 

6 

and as a fraction is multiplied by dividing its denominate! 
we have 

— = 90; thatis, 52J = 90; .-. 

X = $18, Ans, 
The latter mode of solution is generally to be preferred. 

2. In a certain village, j- of the people are English, | 
Irish, -J^ French, and the remainder, 50 in number, arA 
Germans. What is the whole population of the village* T 

Let X be the number of inhabitants. Then, 

x = f + ^+j- + 50. MulUplyby2, 
2z = a; + — + — + 100; multiply this by 2, 

4x = 2x + « + — +200; multiply this by 2, 

8a; = 4z-f-2a:-f"X-f- 400 ; reduce, 
8 X = 7 X + 400 ; transpose 7 x, 
8x — 7x = 400; reduce, 
X = 400, Ans. 
The process, in this question, would have been shorter, 
if we had multiplied the first equation by 8 at once, since 
we should then have obtained 

8x = — + — + — + 400; that is. 

2 ' 4 * 8 ' ' 

8x = 4x + 2x + x + 400; but it is best to 
remove one denominator at a time, until the learner has 
become quite familiar with the process. 

3. The sum of f , f , |^, and ^ of a certain number is 
150. Required the number. 

Let X represent the number. Then, 

^ 4-lf. 4-5f. 4-11 = 150. 
5 ' 4 ' 6 ' 8 
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We are now ta multiply so as to remove, saccessirely, 
the denominators. But it is sometimes convenient to 
represent the multiplication of certain numbers in an 
equation. Multiply the equation by 3. 

2Z + — + — + — =3.150; multiply by 4, 

8« + 9z + 10x + ?i-* = 3^.4,150; multiply by 2, 

162 + 18z + 20x4-2rx = 3.4.2.150; reduce, 

75x = 3.4.2. 150. 
JNow, since dividing one factor divider, a product, in the 
second member we have only to divide 150 by 75. Divid* 
ing both members, we have 

z = 3.4.2.2 = 48, iliM. 

4. Four fifths of a number, increased by 2, is the same 
as j- of the number diminished by 4. Required the 
number. 

5. The cost of i of an acre of land being $35, what 
will an acre cost at the same rate 1 

« 

6. Two numbers are to each other in the ratio of 9 to 
7, and their sUm is 112. Required the numbers. 

Remark. The ratio of 9 to 7 means that the greater is 
f of the less, or that the less is j- of the greater. 

7. A man's age is to that of his wife as 3 to 2, and his 
age exceeds hers by 10 years. Required their ages. 

8. A grocer bought some tea, at $0*50 per pound, and 
I as much coffee, at 90*12 per pound, and paid for both 
$21*92. How many pounds of each did he buy 1 

9. In a mixture of gold and copper, 1 ounce more than 
f of the whole was gold, and -^ of the whole was cq[>per. 
Required the weight of the whole, and that of each in- 
gredient. 

10. In a mixture of copper, tin, and zinc, 5 oz. more 
than f of the whole was copper, 2 oz. less than i of the 
whole was tin^ and 1 oz. less than ^ of the whole was zinc. 
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Required the weight of the entire mixture, and that of 
each ingredient. 

11. A man had passed ^ of his life in Germany, 12 
years more than | of it in England, and 3 years less than 
^ of it in France. Required his age. 

12. A trader bought a quantity of oats, at 2 s. a bushel, 
and twice as much corn, at 5 s. a bushel. He afterwards 
sold, at the same prices he gave, -^ of his oats and ^ of his 
corn for 79 s. How much .of each did he buy ? 

13. If I multiply a certain number by 5, divide the 
product by 7, and diminish the quotient by 3, 1 shall ob- 
tain J- the original number. Required that number. 

14. A man's age, at the time of his marriage, was to 
that of his wife as 3 to 2 ; but after they had been married 
10 years,* 3 times his age was equal to 4 times hers. 
Required their ages at the time of marriage. 

15. When a barrel of apples was"" worth f as much as a 
barrel of flour, a farmer gave 6 barrels of apples and $3 
in money for 3 barrels of flour. Required the estimated 
price of each, per barrel. 

16. Two boys set out, at the same time, and from the 
same place, to run to a certain goal. One could run only 
I as fast as the other, and was 5 rods short of the goal at 
the time his companion had reached it. Required the 
distance which they proposed to run. 

17. What number is that, § of which, increased by 6, 
will be the same as -{^ of it diminished by 3 ? 
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SECTION V. 

EQUATIONS CONTAINING FRACTIONAL PARTS OF QUANTITIES 
CONSISTING OF SEVERAL TERMS. 

Art. 34 • 1. A is 20 years older than B, and B's 
age is equa] to -/y of A's. Required the age of each. 

Let % represent B's age in years ; then z -[- 20 will rep- 
resent A's. One eleventh of A's is , and — is 7 times 

11 ' a 

as much : that is, — — — . Heuce, 
' ' 11 ' 

^_7^±l^ Multiply by 11, 

lla; = 7x+140; transpose 72, 
lla; — 7a;=140; reduce, 
4x = 140; .-. 
a; = 35 years, B's age , \ 
a; + 20 = 55 years, A*s age ; > 
2. A had twice as much money as B. A gained $500, ^ 
and B $100 ; then f of B's money was equal to -^ of A's. 
How much had each at first ? 

Let X be the number of dollars B had ,* then A would 
have 2 x dollars. After gaining, B would have z + 100, 
and A 2 X + 500 ; then f of a; + 100 must be equal to ^ 
of 2 2 + 500. Hence, 

2x±200^8x+2000 Multiply by 3, 

2 z + 200 = ?^±??9^ ; multiply by 5, 

10 2 + 1 000 = 8 x + 2000 ; transpose, 
10x — 8x = 2000 — 1000; reduce, 
2 X = 1000 ; ••. 

X = $500, B's money \ \ , 
2 X = $1000, A's money; ) ^^^' 
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3. A man paid for a horse and chaise $300, and ^ of 
the price of the horse wfts the same as f the price of the 
chaise increased by $28. Required the price of each. 

Suppose the horse cost x dollars ; then 300 — x will be 
the price of the chaise. Hence, 4 

4x^l500-^_^28. Multiply by 5, 

4 a; 1= ^ f- 140 ; multiply by 7, 

281=7500 — 251 + 980; transpose — 25 x, 
28 x-f- 25 2 = 7500 + 980; reduce, 
53 z = 8480; .-. 

X = $160, price of the horse ; *( - 
300 — X 1= $140, price of the chaise ; J 

4. A is 15 years older than B, and ^ of A's age is the 
same as ^ of B's. Required their ages. 

5. What number is that to which if 6 be added, and 
from which if 5 be subtracted,, f of the sum shall exceed 
■| of the difference by 5 ? 

6. What number is that from which if 10 be sub- 
tracted, and to which if 11 be added, ^ of the difference 
shall be the same as ^ of the sum ? 

7. A drover, having a certain number of oxen, and 
twice as many sheep, bought 5 oxen and sold 2 sheep, 
after which he found that f of his number of oxen was 
equal to j- of his number of sheep. How many of each 
had he at first? 

8. A man agreed to work a year for 50 bushels of corn 
and $75 in money; but, on account of sickness, he 
wrought only 10 months, and received the 50 bushels of 
corn and $54^ in money. What was the estimated price 
of the corn per bushel ? 

9. A man's age, 5 years before his marriage, was f of 
his age 5 years after his marriage. Required his age at 
the time he was married. 
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10. A and B had equal sums of money. A lent fi 95, 
and had left -fx ^ much as B then had. How much 
money had each at first? 

11. Separate 68 into two parts, such that f of the 
^eater shall be tbe same as j of the less. 

12. The joint stock of two partners, whose particular 
shares differed by £200, was to the greater as 20 to 13. 
Required the stock of each partner. 

J 3. A and B began trade, A with twice as much capital 
as B. A doubled his stock wanting ^00, and B doubled 
his stock and i^50 over ; after which A's stock was to B's 
as 14 to 11. Required the stock with which each began. 

14. If I multiply a certain number by 3, subtract 10 
from the product, and take f of the remainder, the result 
will be once and a half of the original number. Required 
that number. 

15. The united ages of a man and his wife amqunt to 
104 years, and } of the man's age is the same as j- of his 
wife's. Required the age of each. 

16. A man had two horses, and a chaise which was 
worth $200. The first horse and chaise were together 
worth twice as much as the second horse; the second 
horse and chaise together were worth twice and a half as 
much as the first horse. Required the value of each 
horse. 

17. B could^walk 5 miles more in a day than A, and f- 
of what A could walk in 9 days, was 8 miles more than 
B could walk in 4 days. How many miles could each 
walk daily ? 

18. A farmer had a certain number of turkeys and 
twice as many geese. He bought 5 turkeys and sold 10 
geese, when he found that f of his number of turkeys 
exceeded half his number of geese by 1 How many of 
each had he at first ? 
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SECTION VI. 

EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE, WHICH REQUIRE THE 
SUBTRACTION OF QUANTITIES CONTAINING NEGATITE 
TERMS. 

Art. S«S« 1. Separate 30 into two parts, such that 
the less subtracted from 5 times the greater, shall leave ^ 
remainder of 66. 

If we knew that the ^eater part was 16, the less woiild 
be 30 — 16, or 14. We then have to subtract 30 — 16 
or 14, from 5 times 16, or 80. If we subtract 14 from 80, 
the remainder is 66, as required. 

Now, without reducing 30 — 16, we will subtract it 
from 80. First subtract 30 from 80; the remainder is 
80 — 30, or 50. But we have subtracted too much by 16, 
because we were to subtract 30 — 16 ; our remainder is, 
therefore, too small by 16; hence we must add 16 to 
80 — 30, which gives 80 — 30 + 16, or 66, for the true 
remainder. 

Now, to perform the question, let x be the greater part ; 
then 30 — x will be the less. We have to subtract 30 — x 
from 5 X, 

Subtracting 30 from 62;, we have 5 2; — 30; but we 
have subtracted too much by z, because we were to sub- 
tract 30 — x\ the remainder is, therefore, too small by i. 
Hence, we must add x to 5 x- — 30, which gives 5 « — 30 
+ a;, for the true remainder. 

We have, then, according to the conditions of the 
question, 

6x — 30-{-a: = 66. This equation solved gives 
X = 16, the greater part ; | 
30 — z = 14, the less part t 
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2. A had twice, as much money as B. A lost 920, and 
B gained 936. Then B's money, subtracted from $120, 
would leave the same remainder as A's, subtracted from 
$114. How much money had each at first? 

Let X represent B's money ; then 2 x will represent A's. 
Afler A had lost $20, he would have lefl 2 x — 20 ; and B, 
having gained $36, would have x -{*- 36. Subtracting B's 
money from $120, the remainder is 120 — x — 36; sub- 
tracting A's from $114, the remainder is 114 — 2x4*20. 
Hence, 

120 — X — 36 = 1 14 — 2 X + 20. Transpose, 
2x — x= 114 + 20 — 120 + 36; reduce, 
X == $60, B's money ; ^ 
2 X = $100, A's money ; / ^^'' 

In the first question, the subtraction of 30 — x from 5 x 
gave 5 X — 30 + x ; that is, we changed the sign of each 
term of 30 — x, and then wrote it after 5x. In like 
manner, in the second question, the subtraction of x + 36 
from 114, gave 114 — x — 36, and the subtraction of 
2x — 20 firom 120, gave 120— 2 x + 20. 

Art. S6« It follows from the preceding operations 
and explanations, that any quantity is subtracted by 
changing the signs of all its terms, and .writing it after 
the quantity from which it is to be subtracted, 

1. A man, having 50 sheep, bought a certain number 
more, afler which he sold twice as many as he had bought, 
wanting 10, and found that he had 35 lefl. How many 
did he buy ? and how many did he sell ? 

2. Separate 60 into two parts, such that the less sub- 
tracted from twice the greater, shall leave the same re- 
mainder as the greater subtracted from 5 times the less. 

3. A, B, and C had together ^120. B had ^140 less 
than 3 times as much as A ; and if B's money were sub- 
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tr acted from A's, the difference would be C's. How much 
money had each ? 

4. Separate 75 into two parts, such that if the greater 
be subtracted from 60, and the liess from 40, the former 
remainder shall be 4 times the latter. 

5. A is 3 times as old as B ; but if A were 15 and B 5 
years younger, the excess of A's age above B*b would be 
f of B's actual age. Required the age of each. 

6. A farmer had a certain number of sheep, each of 
which brought him two lambs. He then sold all the old 
ones except 10, and found the number of sheep and Iambs 
remaining was 2j; times his original number of sheep. 
Required the number of sheep he had at first. 

7. A had 3 times as much money as B. A lost $50, 
and B gained $50 ; then -]% of B's money subtracted from 
A's would leave $7 more than ^ what A had at first. How 
much had each at first ? 

Let 7f represent the number of dollars B had ; then 3 x 
will represent what A had. A having lost $50, and B 
having gained $5Q, A Wbuld have 3 a; — 50, and B, a; -j- 50. 
Then, according to the conditions^' 

3^ — 50— ^'''^^^ =— + 7. Multiply by 10, 

30i — 500 — 3a;— 150z=15a; + 70; reduce, 
27 X — 650 = 15 X 4- 70 ; transpose, 
27 a; — 15a;=i70 + 650; reduce, 
12a; = 720; .-. 

X =z $60, B's money ; | 
3 X = $180, A's money ; ) ^"*' 

In the first equation, — — — is represented as subtract- 
ed ; and wlien we multiply by 10, 10 times that fraction, 
that is, the numerator, is to be subtracted. But since each 
of the terms 3 x and 150, has the sign *{-, the sign oi 
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each must be changed to — , which gives the result as 
exhibited in the second equation. 

Observe that when the sign + or — is placed before a 
fVaction, it affects the whole fractimi, and does not belong 

to any one term of the numerator. Thus, — — is 

•^ ' 10 

the same as — . 

10 

8. A gentleman has two horses and one chaise. The 
first horse is worth $50 more, and the second $50 less« 
than the chaise. If f of the value of the first horse be 
subtracted from that of the chaise, the remainder will be 
the same as if ^ of the value of the second hcH'se be sub* 
Iracted from twice that of the chaise. Required the value 
of each horse and of the chaise. 

Let X be the price of the chaise ; then a; -f- ^^ will be 
that of the first horse, and x — 50 that of the second," 
Hence, from the conditions of the question, 

3a?+150 „ Tar — 350 w ,,. , , ^ 

2- 2 — = "2; — . Multiply by 5, 

6a; — 3a; — 150 = 102 — ?^—; multiply by. 3, 

15a;— 9a; — 450 = 30a; — 35X+1750; reduce, 

6 a; — 450 = — 5 x -|- 1750 ; transpose and reduce, 
llx = 2200, .% 

X = $200, value of the chaise ; \ 
a; + 50 = $250, value of the 1st horse ; > Ans, 
a; — 50 = $150, value of the 2d horse ; ) 

In the second member of the 5ld equation, — is 

represented as subtracted ; but 35 x is supposed to have 
the sign -f-, and 1750 has the sign — ; hence, when w^ 
remove the denominator, 3, we subtract by changing these 
signs, which gives the result in equation 3d. 

From the solution of the two preceding questions, we 
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see that, when a fraction, having several terms in the nu- 
merator, is represented as subtracted, on removing the 
denominator, we change the signs of all the terms of the 
numerator. If, however, the fraction is preceded by the 
sign -f-9 Qo change is to be made in the signs of the nu- 
merator, on removing the denominator. 

9. If from a certain number I subtract 10, and then 
subtract f of this remainder from the original number, the 
last remainder will exceed j- of the original number by 6. 
Required the number. 

10. A grocer had two casks full of wine, one contain- 
ing twice as much as the other. From the smaller leaked 
out 13, and from the larger 46, gallons. He then drew 
from the smaller f as many gallons as remained in the 
larger, and from the larger ^ as many gallons as remained 
in the smaller ; afler which there remained in the larger 1 
gallon more than in the smaller. How many gallons did 
each cask hold ? 

11. A and B are of the same age; but if A were 10 
and B 5 years younger, f of B's age subtracted from A's, 
would leave the same remainder as if ^ of A's were sub- 
tracted from B's. Required their ages. 

12. A man, having a lease for 100 years, on being asked 
how much of it had transpired, said, tkat f of the time 
past subtracted from the time to come, would leave the 
same remainder, as if -j^ of the time to come were sub- 
tracted from the time past. How many years of the lease 
had transpired? 

13. There is ^ certain number such, that if 25 be sub- 
tracted from it, and if it be subtracted from 125, f of the 
first remainder subtracted from % of the second, will leave 
10 more than ^ of the original number. Required that 
number. 

4 
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SECTION vn. 

MULTIPUCATION OF MONOMIALS 

Art. 97* In pure algebra^ letters are generally used 
to represent known as well as unknown quantities. We 
riiall now treat of operations upon quantities purely alge- 
braical. 

It is to be observed, that the addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, &^c. of algebraic quantities cannot, strictly 
speaking, be performed, in the same sense as they are in 
arithmetic, but are, in general, only represented; these 
representations, however, receive the same names as the 
actual operations in arithmetic. 

A momfmiul is a quantity consisting of a single term; as, 

a, bd, or -, (Art. 15.) 



A binomial is a quantity consisting of twp terms; as, 

A trinomial is a quantity consisting of three terms; as, 
a+b — e. 

Polynomial is a general name applied to any quantity 
containing several terms. 

Abt. 3$, The product of monomials is expressed by 
writing them' after each other, either with or without the 
sign of multiplication ; thus, a.b, a Xb, or ab, signifies 
that a and b are multiplied together. The last form, viz. 
^ 6> 18 generally used. In like manner, the product of a, 
^'^^i4.\Babcd. 

^® order of the letters in a product is unimportant'; 
' * ^^ is the same as ba. This will be manifest, if 
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numbers are put instead of the letters. Suppose a = 4^ 
and 6 = 5; then a 6 = 4 . 5 = 20, and 6 a = 5 . 4 = 20. 

Hence, each of the expressions, abc, acb,bca,baCf 
cba, and cab^ is the product of a, 6, and c. For the 
sake of uniformity, however, the letters of a product are 
usually written in alphabetical order. 

If 3 a fr and Smn were to be multiplied together, we 
might write the quantities thus, 3 a 6 5 mn ; but, sifice the 
order of the factors is unimportant, the numerical factors 
may be placed next to each other; thus, 3.5a6fiiJi. 
Now, performing the multiplication of 3 by 5, we have 
15 a 6 »t It. 

But it would be erroneous to write 35a5m» as the 
product of 3a6 and 5mit, because the value of a figuf€r 
depends oti its place with regard to other figures; If w« 
would represent the multiplication of the figures also, thef 
must be separ_ated either by letters or by the sign of mul- 
tiplication ; as, 3<i65iiin, 3.5a6nin, or3X5a6fiili. 

In like manner, the product of 2.am, Szy, and 5 c J» ii 
SOild^mzy; that of 7, 26, and 4c;, is 566(f. 

We iAfer, from the preceding examples, that th« produM 
of several monomials consists of the pitxiuct of the' oo« 
efficients and all the letters of the severid quantities. 

1. Multiply 2 c (f by 3 a X. 

2. Multiply 3p gr by 7. 

3. Multiply 4 a by 3 b. 

4. Multiply 17 c by 2 m n. 

5. Multiply 5az by 11 y. 

6. Multiply 1 pq by ^m. 

7. Multiply 9^ A by lis. 

8. Multiply 20 by 3xy. 

9. Multiply Idflis by 7z. 
10. Multiply 2 e/ by 5 %. 
H. Multiply 25 by 8a6i;. 
12. Multiply mm by mmm. 
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In the last example, tKe product is, according to what 
has been shown above, mmm mm. But when the same 
letter occurs several times as a factor in any quantity, in- 
stead of writing that letter so many times, it is usual to 
write it once only, and place a^ small figure, a little ele- 
vated, at the right, to show how many times that letter b 
a factor. Thus, instead of mmmmm, we write m^. In 
the sRme manner, we write cfi, instead of aaaaaa, 

111 all cases, a product contains all the factors of both 
multiplicand and multiplier. In the 12th example, m is 
twice a factor in the multiplicand, and three times in the 
multiplier ; the product, therefore, must contain it five 
times as a factor ; that is, m^ multiplied by m^, gives m^. 
The product of 2c^l^ and 3a^6^ is Qa^H^, because 
each letter must be found as many times a factor in the 
product as it is in both multiplicand and multiplier. 

Art. 29. The small figure, placed at the right of a 
letter, is called the index or exponent of that letter, and 
affects that letter only, afler which it is immediately placed. 
An exponent, then, shows how many times a quantity is 
used as a fad or. 

Quantities written with exponents are called powers of 
those quantities ; thus, m^ is called the second power of 
m, m^the third power, m^ the Jifth power, &c. ; and when 
a quantitv is written without any exponent, it is supposed 
to have 1 for its exponent, and is called the frst power of 
that quantity ; thus, m, which is the ^ame as m^, is called 
the first power of m. 

Sometimes the second power is called the 'square, and 
the third power the cube, of a quantity names which,, 
though derived from geometry, are, for the sake of con- 
ciseness, very convenient in algebra. - 

Thus, m^ is read m square, m? is read m cube. 
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Figures are also frequently written with ^xpcments; 
thus, 31 = 3 ; ^ 

32 = 3. 3z=9; 

33 = 3.3.3 = 27; 
3^ = 3.3.3.3 = 81. 

Exponents must be carefully distinguished from coefli- 
cients ; for 4 a and a^ are very different in their value. 
Suppose a to be 5 ; then 4 a = 20, an9 o^ = 5 . 5 . 5 • 5 = 
625. 

Art. $0. From what precedes, we derive the folp 
lowing 

RULE FOR THE MULTIPLICATION OF MONOMIALS. 

Multiply the coefficients together, and write after their 
product all the different letters of the severdi quanHtieSf 
giving to each letter an exponent equal to the sunk of its 
exponents in all the quantities. 

1. Multiply ^a^m by ^c^m^. 

In this question, the product of the coefficients is 12 ; 
the sum of the exponents of a is 5, and the sum of the 
exponents of m is 6. The answer, therefore, is 12 d? wfi. 

2. Multiply a« 6« by 3 a 63. 

In this example, the product of the coefficients is 1 • 8 
or 3 ; the sum of the exponents of a is 3, that of the ex* 
ponents of 6 is 5 ; the answer, therefore, is 3<t3 6^. 

3. Multiply 7 ah by 2 ore. 



4. 


13c8 by 4c3rf. 


5. 


* lla^m^ by 3a*m. 


6. 


* 25z by 4a^y. 


7. ' 


' 2c^ by c*dL 


a ' 


8a3ft3c4 by 9ai3^. 


9. ' 


nfi by ^d^nfi. 
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10. Multiply 17 x« by ^xy^. 

11. " o^cP by adc. 

12. " 3a6«c by Ac^h^c^, 

13. " 30jp53 bypSgr. 

14. " 7m«n3 by amP. 

15. Find the product of 3 a, ^dy and 1 c^d, 

** 6i»^, 3m, and 6 cm'. 
" 10 X, 3y^ and 42y. 

2, 7 a, and o^. 

5, 6m3, and "Zm^rfi. 

^, 2p, and 3jj5g. 
" a*, a 62, and cflbc. 
" xy?z3, z3y2 2^ and x^. 
" 2|?2, 2p3i3, and 2^ii^. 
" 36, 4c, and Shc^d^. 
" 2^^ 5»2, and 2xtfz. 
" 40m^?t, 2m3, and xyz. 



16. 






17. ' 






18. ' 






19. ' 






30. • 






21. ' 






22. ' 






23. 






24. 






25. ' 






26. ' 







ti 



« 



« 



Art. 31. What is the value of 3 o^ &3^ if ^ = 2 and 
6 = 5? 

Putting these numbers instead of the letters, we have 

. 3a362=:3. 23. 58=3. 2. 2. 2. 5. 5 = 600, -4ns. 

Let the learner find the value of the following algebrai- 
cal expressions, supposing a=l,6 = 2, c = 3, and d=!k 

1. 6a«6. 6. 7abd^. 9. 21c^d^. 

2. 4a36a. 6. 5a56c« 10. &h^cd. 

3. 9a6c2 7. Scfibcd. 11. I3b^d. 

4. 2c3A 8. a*63c». 12. I5a^h^c^d^. 
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SECTION vin. 

REDUCTION OF SIMILAR TERMS. 

Art. 33. Similar terms are those which are entirely 
alike with regard to the letters and exponents. 

N. B. Similarity of terms is wholly independent of the 
algebraic signs -f- and — , the numerical coefficients, and 
the order of the letters. Thus, a^ 6 add 5 a^ 6 are simi- 
lar ; so also are 3 %^ y^ and 5 y^ x^. 

Any polynomial which contains similar terms, may al^, 
ways be reduced to a smaller number of terms. Of this 
the student has already had numerous examples in the 
reduction of equations. 

Let us take the polynomial 2 a^ 6^ + 4 m^ n^ -|- 7 a^ 6^ — 

m^n^. The two terms 2 a^ 6^ and 7 a^ h^ are similar, and 
it is evident that 7 times a quantity added' to twice the 
same quantity, make 9 times that quantity ; therefore, in- 
stead of 2 a^ 6^ -|_ 7 ^9 53^ yfQ may write 9 a^ b\ Again, 

4 ni^ n^ and — m^ n^ are similar, and 4 times a quantity 

diminished by once the same quantity, leaves 3 times that 

quantity ; hence, instead of 4m^n^ — m^ n^, we may put 

Sm^n^. By these reductions the polynomial 2a^63-j« 

4 m^ nf -|- 7 a^ 63 — fj^z ^s becomes 9 a^ 6^ -f- 3 wi^ n^. 

^ As a second example, take the polynomial 5 6^ c^ — 

2'mn2 + 1762c2_i0OTn9. Here, Sh'^c^ + V7h^c^ = 

,^l^c\ and— 2m«»— 40»in3=: — 12OTn2; so that the 

given quantity, when reduced, becomes 22 6® c^ — 12 »i n®. 

For a third example, take 10 «« 63 + 3 a3 69 — 6 a« 63 + 

3a963— 7a3 6»— 5a963 + 6a369_a3ftS8. First unite the 

terms of one kind, having the sign -|- ; 10 a^ 53 «j« 3 ^a 53 

= 13 0^63 ; now unite the terms of the same kindvhaving 
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the sign — ; —Qa^h^ — Sa^h^=i — \\a^l^, hence, 
10a2 63^3a2 53_6a2 53_5a2 53— I3a9 63_iia2j3 

= 2 a3 63. In like manner, 3 a^ 6« + 6 a3 69 = 9 o^ 62, and 
_7a3 52_a3 69 — _8a362. fience, instead of these 
four terms, we have 9 o^ 6^ — 8 o^ 6^, which is the same 
as a3 52 The given quantity, therefore, reduced, becomes 
2a263 f a3 62. 

Whenever the total of the negative terms exceeds thai 
of the similar positive terms, we take the difference of the 
two amounts, giving this difference the sign — . 

Suppose we hffre to reduce h-^Zx^^-^l ^y^-^ 
10 a;2 y3 — 5 a;2 y3. Uniting the similar positive and nega- 
tive terms separately, we have 6 + 10 x^yS — 15 aj2 yZ . 
here we have 10 times x^ yS added, and 15 times the same 
quantity subtracted, which is the same as subtracting 6 
times that quantity ; hence, instead of 10 x^ y^ — 15 a^ y*, 
we may put — 5 x^ y3^ and the original quantity becomes 
h — 5 2^ y3. We see that this last term might have been 
obtained by subtracting 10 from 15, and putting before the 
remainder the sign — , and after it the comm<»i letters 
with their proper exponents. 



Art. 33« From the preceding examples we derive the 
following 

EULE FOR T0B REDUCTION OF SIMILAR TERMS. 

Unite all the similar terms of one kind affected mth the 
sign 4^, 6y adding their coefficients^ and writing the sum 
before the common literal quantity ; tmite, in like manner, 
the similar quantities of the same kind affected with thi 
sign — ; then take the difference between these two sums, 
and give to the resuU the sign of the greater quantity. 
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Remark. To prevent errors, it is advisable to mark the 
terms as they are reduced. 

Let the learner reduce the following quantities. 

2. lOx— 9y + 17a; — 6x— 2x + 3y + 10y. 

3. Sax + 4bx — 6ax + llbx—2ax + 3bx. 

4. m+lOxy — 9z» + 3zy— 8x9— 5t2 

6. 3x2y-|-6a;y9 — 3z9y + 5zy9-f 3m9x. 

* 6. »i9+10a963^24aH + 2«263_8a«63— 4a<6— 

4a2 63_20a*6. 

7. 8a6c + 10z2y_4a6c— 102y2-|.3fljg_4a;«y 

+ 12 y9x + a6c. 

8. 12a263c + 10«63c — 6a363c + 8a63c — 2a36c 
+ 4i»— 20a63c. 

9. llz2y3_i2a;2y^l5a;y9_i5a;Qy3 + a6c4- 
exy^ — 4x^1/ — I6xy^— 2 abc. 

10. z2-|.3a;3_4a;2^9a;3 + 6z2ya_i0x9— 9x3 + 
5x«y9 + 15x3 — 17x2. 

11. 3mii— 6xy2^6x« — 13xy2_i0x«— 2xy9+ 
4x^2 + 2x2— lly^x. 

12. 17|>2g9 + 3a6c— 2jp9 — 20jp9g9_3a6c + 

6i>gr + 21p2g9— 14pgr+17. 

13. 120 + m2n3_6xy + 15m»»2— 24xy + 6 — 
i»3 u — 16 + 4 m3 ft. 

14. 7x2y + 3 + 4x — 10x2y^l7 + 3x— 14x9y + 
6 + 2x + 9 + 13x9y + xy9. 
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SECTION IX. 



ADDITION. 



Art. 34* The addition of positive monomials, as 
has already been seen, consists in writing them after each 
other, putting the sign -|- before each except that placed 
first, which is understood to be affected with the sign -f- 
Thus, to add a, 6, c, and d, we write a + 6 -f- c + rf- 

Art. SS, The addition of the two polynomials, a -f- 
b and c -|~ ^ H" ^9 ^^ which all the terms are affected with 
the sign +, gives a-f*^4"^~l~^"t"^> ^'^^ adding these 
two quantities is the same as adding the. separate terjms of 
which they are composed. As an example in numbers, let 
ufl add 10 + 3 and 6 + 9. Now, 10 + 3 is 13, and 6 + 9 
is 15, and the sum of 13 and 15 is 28; also 10 + 3 + 6 
+9 is 28. 

But if some terms of the quantities to be added have 
the sign — , these terms retain that sign in the sum. This 
is easily seen in the case of numbers. Let us add 9 — 3 
to 13 ; 9 — 3 is 6, and 6 added to 13 gives 19. But if we 
first add 9 to 13, which is expressed thus, 13 + 9, the sum 
is too great by 3, because we were to add only 9 — 3, or 
6 ; we must, therefore, subtract 3 firom 13 + 9, which 
gives for the true sum 13 + 9 — 3, or 19. 

JLiet us now add a — 6 to »t. Adding a to m, we have 
Jw + a ; this result is too great by 6, because we were to 
add only a — 6, which is less than a by 6; therefore, after 
having added a, we must subtract b, which gives for the 
correct result m-^a — 6. 

We see, in the foregoing examples, that in adding we 
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merely write the quantities after each other, without any 
change in the signs. 

As another example, let it be required to add the pdy- 
nomiab a^ + 3ab + Sl^ — c^, and 5a^ — 7ab+l0b^ 

— 6c8. The sum is a^ + ^ab + Sh^ — c^ + Sa^ — 
7 ab-^lOb^ — 6c^; but this result contains similar terms, 
and may be reduced ; it then becomes 6(fi — 4a6 4* ^^^ 

— 7 c^, which is the sum in its simplest form. 

Art. SII« From what precedes, we have the fol- 
lowing 

RULE FOR THE ADDITION OF ALQEBRAIC QUANTITIES 



• 



Write the several quantities one after another, givir^ 
to each term its original sign, and then reduce the similar 
terms. 

Remember that those terms which have no sign, ar* 
supposed to have the sign -f-. 

1. Add3a, 76, 6c, aad4a + 26. 

2. Add2a3, 4m3-f3m?t, and7a34.6mit. 

3. Add 4 a, 3 a — 2 c, and 5 m <-{- 7 c. 

4. Adda9 + 2a6 + 6«, and3a9_2a6-f 46«. 

6. Add3a;9— 15a;y^lly», 15 xy, and 20x9— 13 y^ 

+ m9 

6. Add 4c9 + 5»i2, Sm^—2c^, I6c^—10m^, and x^ 

7. Add —20 + 3x9, I7x^ + 5y^, 45 — 7x9, and x^ 
— 3y9 

8. Add — 12a9x — 20ax9 + 8x3, and24a3 + 40ax9 

— ISe^x. 

9. Adda« + tf4c9 + a9c4, andc« — a*c9_a9c4. 

10. Add x3-|-3ax94.4a9x + 2, and 4x3— 3ax9-f 
lOfl^x — 1. 
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11. Add8a86— 5a62— 8a6c + 46c2, and6a62— 
2a^h — abc — 4khc^. 

12. Add 6a6 + 2ac — 36c, Ahd—lah, and 66c 
-|-56iZ — 3ac. 

13. Add 10 + 22, 30 — 3ya, 4a2-62 + 3c9. Ilaj9 + 
7y2,and23 — a^^a. 

14. Add 17a963 — 10a62c + 5a6c2, 4^a^l^ — 
10 a 6 c2, and 25 + 10 a 69 c. 

15. Add a^ pm -{- apm^f 6-f-3ajp9m — Aa p m^, 
7c^pm'\-cfimp'^6amp^, and IQa^mp — Samp^ 
— 12 cfi mp. 

16. Add a^b^ — 2S + x^, 3a2ft2 + y2_4x9, 75 — 
9a9 62 + 3y9, and 45x2 yS^ 33^9 _ 9. 



SECTION X. 



SUBTRACTION. 



Art. 37* We have already seen that the subtraction 
of a positive monomial consists in giving it the sign —7, 
and writing it either after or before the quantity from 
which it is to be subtracted. Thus, to subtract 6 from 
a, we write a — 6, or — 6-|-«. 

If we have to subtract a polynomial in which all the 
terms are affected with the sign -{-, it is plain that each 
of the terms must be subtracted, that is, the sign of each 
term must be changed to — . 

As an example in figures, if it is required to subtract 
7 + 3 from 18, we must subtract both 7 and 3; thus, 18 
— '^ — 3, which reduced becomes 8. This result is cor- 
rect, because 7 + 3 is 10, and 10 taken from 18 leaves 8. 
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In like manner, to subtract m -f- » from a, we write a-— 
m — n, changing the signs of both m and n. 

If some of the terms in the quantity to be subtracted 
have the sign — , the signs of those terms must be 
changed to -f-. 

As an example in numbers, let us subtract 7 — 4 from 
12 ; 7 — 4 is 3, and 3 subtracted from 12 leaves 9. Now, 
to subtract 7 — 4 without reducing it, if we first subtract 
7, which is expressed thus, 12 — 7, we subtract too much 
by 4, and the remainder, 12 — 7, or 5, is too small by 4 ; 
consequently, afler having subtracted 7, we must add 4, 
which gives 12 — 7 + 4, or 9, for the true remainder. 

In like manner, a — h subtracted from c, gives c — a 
-|- b. For, if a be sul>tracted from c, we have c — a; but 
since a is greater than a — 6 by 6, we have subtracted too 
much by 5, and the remainder, c — a, is too small hjb; we 
must therefore add b to c — a, and we have c — a-^-l) for 
the true result. 

For another example, let us subtract a* — 2a6-|"3m^ 
firom Sa^-^^ab — 2m^. As in the previous examples, 
it may be shown that the terms in the quantity to be sub- 
^tracted must have their signs changed. Making this 
change in the signs, and then writing the quantities afler 
each other, we have, for the remainder, 5 a^ + 4 aft — 
2 »|2 — a^ -f- 2 a 6 — 3 m^. This remainder is correct, but 
it may be reduced, and it then becomes 4 a^ -|- 6 a 6 — 
5 m^, which is the remainder in its simplest form. 

Art. 38* From what precedes, we derive the fol- 
lowing 

RULE FOR THE SUBTRACTION OF ALGEBRAIC QUANTITIES. 

Change the signs of all the terms in the quantity to be 
iubtractedy frcHn + to — , or from — to +, and unite it 
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afttr thai from which it is to be subtracted; then reduce 
similar terms 

1. From II a^b — 6al^, subtract 4 a^ 6 — 7 a ft^ _|. ,„9. 

Changing the signs of all the terms in the latter quan- 
tity, and writing the result after the former, we have 
lla^b — 6ah^ — 4a^b + 7ah^ — m^, which, reduced, 
becomes 7 a* 6 -|" ^ ^ — ***> -^'*^' 

2. From «» + 2 ab + b^, subtract a^ — 2 a 6 + 6». 

3. From 3m^ + 9mc + ^d^, subtract 3m^—9mc + 
2 A 

4. From 6«363^17a5c, subtract 3a26a—5a6c. 

5. From 25 + x, subtract 25 — 3 z. 

6. From x« + 27, subtract x^— 27. 

7. From lOa^&ac — 13mit + 4i»3, subtract — 15Mfi 
+ 6a869c — 3«i«. 

8. Trom8a& — 2cd~\-5ac — 7 a c?, subtract 3a6-|- 
4cd'-\'5ac, 

9. From 35<f+2a + i», subtract 25c?— 3a — b. 

10. From 7a^h^c + 5al^c^ — 9abc + m, subtract 
2a^h^c — 4ab^c^—8abc—2m. 

Aht. 39. The subtraction of a poljmomial is tnclt- 
cated by enclosing it within brackets, or a parenthesis, 
and placing the sign -^ before the whole. Thus, 3 nt — 
, [a^ — 7a 6 -4- m], or 3 m — (a^ — Jab-^-m), indicates the 
subtraction of a^ — 7 a 6 -|- m from 3 m. Performing this 
subtraction, recollecting that a^ is affected with the sign 
-f-, we have 2m — a^ + 7a6. 

Let the learner perform the subtraction indicated in the 
following examples. 

1. 3a2 + 6 — (a«— 106 + c2). 

2. 4»ia— «3— (7a6— 6«» + 3«9). 

3. a2 + 2ac + c9 — (a»— 2ac + c2). * 
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4. 5abc + l4m^—{10abe — 3m^—Sed). 

5. — 7ax2y2 + 3x2y — (15x3y — 10z«y»— 5a»c). 

6. a^ + 6ax+10ax^ — l(fi — 6az — l0ax^). 

7. m<— (a2 — 2i«4). 

8. 7xz — 2xz^ + 22? — {Sz:^—7xz^l02!^). 

9. 4z2y2— 42y3 — 1 — (2x«y9— 4xy3 + 6). 

10 30a5 — 15ac3 + 15«i«x — (15ac«+30a& — 
15 m^ x). 

Art. 4:0. - It is oflen usefal to reverse the process in 
the last article, and place part of a poljrnomial within a 
parenthesis, preceded by the sign — . This may be done 
without altering the value of the poljrnomial, provided the 
signs of all the terms placed within the parenthesis are 
changed. Thus, a — m -|- n may be written a — (w — ^ n) ; 
for if the subtraction indicated in the latter expression be 
performed, we obtain a — m -f- ft. 

Let the student throw all, except the first term, of each 
of the following polynomials into a parenthesis, preceded 
by the sign — . 

1. m^ — c-j-a. 

2. 4a2 + 6 — 3c2 

3. 150— 2x2 + 4y — 7aft. 

. 4. 6x2y9 + 2ax + 36y — 10x« 

5. aa»i2 — 10+6zy. 

6. 3a6c + f»x — 3y + 10. 

7. 4x2y3 — 6xy3-|-a6c — nflx, 

8. 20^g— 56 + x9. 

9. a962c2+io^a3ftc«+a6c. 
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SECTION XI. 

MULTIPLICATION OF POLYNOMIALS. 

ARif. 41. Let it be required to multiply 7 + 3 by 5. 
Since 7 -|- 3 is 10, the product must be 5 . 10, or 50. 
Now, to multiply without reducing the multiplicand, it. is 
evident that we must multiply both 7 and 3 by 5, and add 
the products. 

Operation, 
7 + 3 
^ 

Product = 35 + 15 = 50. 

In like manner, to multiply a + 6 by c, we must multi- 
ply both a and 6 by c, and add the products. 

Operation, 
a + 6 



Product =.ac-\-hc. 

But if any term of the multiplicand has the sign — , the 
monomial multiplier being aflfected with the sign -|-, the 
corresponding product must have the sign — . 

As an example in numbers, let us multiply 9 — 5 by 3. 
Since 9 — 5 is 4, the product must be 3.4, or 12. But 
if we first multiply 9 by 3, the product 27 is too great by 
3 times 5, or 15 ; we must, therefore, multiply 5 by 3, 
and subtract the product 15 from 27, which gives 27 — 
15, or 12. 

Operation, * 
9 — 5. 
3 

Product = 27 — 15=12. 
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In a similar manner, to multiply a — 6 by c, if we first 
multiply a by c, the- product a c is too great by c times h ; 
we must, therefore, multiply h by c, and subtract the 
product 6 c from a c, which gi^es ac — he for the correi i 
result 

Operation. 

a—h 



Product =iac — 6 c. 

Hence we see that — 6, multiplied by + c, gives — he 
If both of the quantities whose product is sought are 
polynomials, the whole of the multiplicand must be multi- 
plied by each term of the multiplier. 

Let it be required to multiply 7 -f- 2 by 4 -|- 3. Since 
7 + 2 is 9, and 4 + 3 is 7, the product must be 7.9, or 
63. To produce this, 7 + 2 must first be multiplied by 
4, which gives 28 + 8 ; then 7 'f- 2 must be multiplied by 
3, which gives 21 + 6 ; the sum of these products is 28 
+ 8 + 21 + 6, or 63. 

Operation. 

7 + 2 
4 + 3 

Product = 28 + 8 + 21 + 6 = 63. 

In a similar manner, to multiply a + 6 by c + c?, we 
first multiply a + 6 by c, which gives ac + 6c; then 
.fultiply a + & by 1^, which gives ad'\-bd\ now, addmg 
these products, we have ac + &c + ac?+6c? for the en- 
tire product. 

Operation, 

a + b 
c + d 

Product z=ac + 6c + arf + 6rf. 
5 
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Now, let it be required to multiply 6 — 2 by 5 — 3. 
Since 6 — 2 is 4, and 5 — 3 is 2, Ihe product must be 
4 . 2, or 8. If we first multiply 6 — 2 by 5, we have 30 
— 10, or 20 ; this is too great by 3 times 6 — 2, which is 
18 — 6, or 12 ; we must, therefore, subtract 18 — 6 from 
30 _ 10, which gives 30 — 10 — 18 + 6, or 8. 

Operation. 
6—2 
b — fS 

Product = 30 — 10 — 18 + 6 ==: 8. 

In like manner, to multiply a — b by c — c?, we first 
multiply a — b by c, and the product, as has already been 
seen, is ac — be; this is too great by d times a — 6, 
which is ad — bd; this last product must therefore be 
subtracted from ac — 6c, which gives ac — be — arf + 
b d, for the true product of a — b by c — d 

Operation, 
a — b 
c — d 



. Product =zac — be — ad-\-bd. 

On examining the preceding product, we see that — ad 
was produced by multiplying -{-a by — d; hence, if a 
term having the sign -{- be multiplied by a term having 
the sign — , the corresponding product must have the 
sign — . Also, -\-bd was produced by multiplying — b 
by — d; hence, if a term having the sign — be multi- 
plied by another term having the sign — , the product 
must have the sign + ; in other words, if two negative 
terms are multiplied together, the product must be posi- 
tive. 

Art. 4Lftm From the preceding analysis, we derive 
the following 
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RULE FOR THE MULTIPLICATION OF POLYNOMIALS. 

1. Multiply all the terms of the multiplicand hy each 
term of the multiplier separately, according to the rule for 
the multiplication of monomials, 

2. With regard to the signs, observe, that if the two 
terms to be multiplied together have the same sign, either 
both -f-, or both — , the corresponding product must have 
the sign -f- ; but if one term has the sign -{-, and the 
other the sign — , the corresponding product must have 
the sign — 

3. Add together the several partial products, reducing 
terms which are similar. 

] Multiply 4 a 2 tJ- 7 c^y 
by 2 a a; + 5 c^ y 

Stfix^+Uac^xy \ Partial 

-\-20ac^xy + S5c*y^] products. 

8a223 + 34ac2zy + 35c^y2. the entire 
product reduced. 

To facilitate reduction, it is advisable to place the simi- 
lar terms of the partial products under each other. 

2. Multiply 
2a26 + 3dc — c2 by 

a^b — Sbc 

2 0*62+308 62c — a26c3 ^ Partial 

— 5o2 52c_1562c2 + 56c3 I products. 

2a<69— 2a2 62c — a«6c2— 1562c2 + 66c3. Result. 

3. Multiply 

x^ + 7fly + z^y^ + xy^ + y*, by 

^— y 

5c5 + x*y + x3y2^a;3y3_|«ajy4 ^ Partial 

— t^y — x3y2 — a;2y3 — xy* — y* /products. 


x5 — y6^ Result. 
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4. Multiply lab-^-Scd by2ffin + 4cx. 

5. Multiply 15 xy + 7x2 _ 4 »i by3xy — 2x9. 

6. Multiply 3a2 — 2a6 + 562 by 3a — 56. 

7. Multiply a2 + a5 + 52 by a — 6. 

8. Multiply x^ — y^ by x^ + y\ 

9. Multiply2x2-n3xy + 6 by3x9 + 3xy — 5. 
10. Multiply 3a — 26 + 2c by2a — 46 + 5c. 

Art. 43* The multiplication of polynomials is md!t- 
cated by putting the quantities under a vinculum, or within 
parentheses, and writing them after each other, with, in the 
former case, and either with or without the sign of piulti- 
plication between them, in the latter. It is most usual to 
omit the sign of multiplication. Thus, each of the expres- 
sions, x+y xa;— y, .i + y.x— y, (aj+y) X(a;— y), 

(x + y) . (x — y), and (x + y) (x — 5^, indicates the 
multiplication of x-^-^ by x — y. 

The parenthesis is generally preferable to the vinculum ; 
but the learner must be careful to include the whole of 
each polynomial within the parenthesis; for (a-]- 6) x — y 
signifies that a -f- 6 is multiplied by x only, and that y is 
subtracted from the product 

The expression (a -[- 6) (c — d) (x -|- y) indicates that 
the first polynomial is to be multiplied by the second, and 
that product by the third. 

Let the student nerform the operations indicated in the 
following examples. 

1. («|9 + «2) (^2 — n2). 

2. (a9 + 2a6 + 69) (a — 6). 

3. (4a + 562 — 6cd2) (5a — 769). 

4. (3a2 — 5a6 + 2) (4£^+10a6— 6). 

5. (x + y)(x-y)(x9 + y9). 

6. (a^b — Scd) (a9 + xy) + (3a26 + 3cc0 v^ — 
3xy). 

In this last example, the product of the third and fourth 
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polynomials is to be added to the product of the first and 
second. 

7. (3»i8 + 3«ii) (3x + 2y) + (5«« + 4a«) (2x 

a (17x9 — 2y)(l;^-|-26) + (25x«^-3y)(3a« — 
56). 

9. (6xy + 3a«) (2x9 — 5ax) — (2xy — mx) ^^x^ 
— 4mx). 

In the 9th example, the product of the last two quanti- 
ties is to be subtracted from that of the first two. 

10. (3a6 + crf) («|3x + «y) — (Sm^x — 4ny) ^ab. 

11. (a5 + 5a* x + 2y2) l^c — (d* + 4a^x) (al^c — 

12. (5a2_3a6 + 469) {6a—5b)—2a{a^ + ah). 

Art. 4:4:. The following examples deserve particular 
attention, on account of the use which will hereafter be 
made of the results. 

The sum of the two quantities, a and b,i8 a~\- b, and 
their difference is a — b. Let us multiply this sum by 
this difference. 

Operation, 

a—b 



a^ + ab 
— ab—l^ 

a^ — b^. 

This product is the difference between the second 
power of a, and the second power of 6. Hence, 

The sum of two quantities multiplied by their difference 
gives the difference qf the second powers of those quantities 

According to this principle, (8 -f 3) (8 — 3) = 64 — 9 
= 55, and (3a + x) (3a — i) = 9a2 — x2. 



y 
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Let the learner give the results of the followiDg exam- 
ples, without actually multiplying. 

2. (f» + n) {m — n). ^ 

3. (3a— 4x)(3a + 4a;). . 

4. (4a9 + 3y) (4a2— 3y). | 

5. (10 + 2 a) (10— 2 a). 

6. (6a26 — 3»i) (6a26 + 3m). 

Art. 4«S. When a polynomial is multiplied by itself, 
the product is called the second power, and when multi- 
plied twice by itself, the product is called the third power 
of that polynomial. 

Find the second power of a -f- 5. 

Operation, 
a + b 

a + 6 

a^ + ab 

+ ab + b^ 



a^-\-2ab + b^=z2d power of a + b. 

Hence the second power of the sum of two quantities 
contains the second power of the first quantity, plusr twice 
the product of the first by the second, plus the second 
power of the second. 

Find the secopd power of a — b. 

Operation, 
a — b 

a — b 

d^ — ab 

— a6 + 62 

a8_2a6-f-69=:2d power of a — h. 
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This result differs from the second power of a -f- 6 only 
in the sign of 2 a 6, which is in this ca^e negative. 

By means of the two principles in this and the preced- 
ing article, write- the second powers of the foUowing 
quantities. 

1. x + y* ^* '^^ — ^• 

2. X — y. 7. 3x-f-5y. 

3. m-f It. 8. a3 + 363. 

4. Iff— It. ' 9. 10—3x2. 
6. 2x + 3y. 10. Zxy+^wfl. 

Art. 40* If the second power of a ^ ( is multiplied 
by a-{-&, the product will be the third power of a-|-^»' 
which is 

Hence ike third power of the sum of two quaniitie$ 
contains the third power of the first, quantity ^ plus three 
times the second power of the first into the second, plus^ 
three times the first into the second power of the second, 
plus the third power of the second. 

In like manner, the third' power of a — b will be found 

to be 

€fi — Sa^b + 3ab^ — b^, 

which differs from that of a-^-b, in having its second and 
fourth terms negative. 

Write the third powers of the following quantities. 

1. x+y- 5. 2a + j». 

2. X — y. 6. 4x — y. 

3. »i-|-«. 7. 3m-f-2x. 

4. m— It. a 2m3— 3y9 
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SECTION xn. 



DIVISION OF MONOMIALS. 



Art. 4:7« Division being th^ reverse of multiplica- 
tion, the object is tf find, for the quotient, a quantity, 
which, when multiplied by the divisor, shall produce the 
dividend : in other words, having a product and one of its 
factors, the object is to find the other factor. 

Since, then, the product of the divisor and quotient must 
reproduce the dividend, the coefficient of the quotient must 
be such, that, when multiplied by the coefficient of the di- 
visor, it shall produce that of the dividend ; and the expo- 
nent of any letter in the quotient must be such, that, when 
added to the exponent of the same letter in the divisor, 
it^ shall give the exponent of that letter in the dividend. 
Also, it is manifest that the quotient must contain those 
letters of the dividend which are not found in the divisor. 

Divide mahy m, or find — of m a. The answer is a ; 

because, if m be multiplied by a, the product is m a. 

Divide ax by a. Ans. x. 

Divide Sab by 3 6. Ans. a. 

Divide 6amx by 2a. Ans. 2mx. 

Divide a, or la by 1. Ans. a. 

Divide a, or la by a. Ans. 1. 

Divide abc by a be. Ans. 1. 

Divide 7abx by ax. Ans. 76. 

Divide 15 am by 5m. Ans. 3a. 

We readily see the correctness of the preceding an- 
swers, because, in each case, the product of the divisor 
and quotient gives the dividend. 
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Divide c^ by a^. The quotient is o^, because o^.o^ 
= a5. 

Divide 1 a^h^c by 1 al^. The quotient is ai^c, be- 
cause 7 ab^.ab'^c=z7a^b^c. 

We found, in the multiplication of monomials, that, when 
the same letter occurred in both multiplicand and multi- 
plier, the exponents were added, to obtain the exponent of 
that letter in the product. On the other hand, in dividing, 
as we see in the last two examples, the exponent of any 
letter in the divisor is subtracted from the exponent of the 
same letter in the dividend, in order to obtain the expo- 
nent of that letter in the quotient. Thus, o^, divided by 
a^, gives €^^^=z(;fi. 

Art. 48. From what precedes, we deduce the fol- 
lowing 

RULE FOR DIVIDING ONE MONOMIAL BY ANOTHER. 

1. Divide the coefficient of the dividend hy the ceejfi' 
dent of the divisor. 

2. Strike out from the dividend the letters common to 
it and the divisor, when they have the same exponents in 
both ; but if the exponents of any letter are different ^ sub^ 
tract its exponent in the divisor from its exponent in the 
dividend, and write the letter in the quotient with the re- 
mainder for an exponent. 

3. ,Write also in the quotient, with their respective 
exponents, the letters of the dividend not found in the 
divisor. 

Remark. If, however, the divisor and dividend are, in 
any case, alike, the quotient, is 1. 

1. Divide 6 a^ ja by 2 a b. Ans. 3 a ft^, 

2. Divide 25 o^ by 5 a^. 



\ 
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3. Divide 16 2* y by 2a;«y. 

4. Divide 17 am^ 7? by ax, 

5. Divide 2lx^y*z by 2xz, 

6. Divide o^x^ by a^ofi. 

7. Divide ^352^ y* by 7xy3. 

8. Divide 350 mV by 10i»3y3. 
9 Divide 64a?j»*x by a^nfix. 

10. Divide 33x9^7^6 by llxy^zS. 

11. Divide ISOam^x^ by 30 a x^. 

12. Divide 17 a z by ax. 

13. Divide 18 a^h^c^x by 6 a l^c. 

14. Divide 28mxp^ by 4 m xp. 

15. Divide 333a7xy^z by 9axy3. 

16. Divide lllp^x^if^ by ^^y. 

17. Divide 99 a* by 33 a. 

18. Divide 17a«i*x* by ax*. 

19. Divide ^c^h^i^x^ by 3a69c3. 

20. Divide 75mWy9 by 25j»7y6. 

21. Divide 125x8y7;g6 by 5x3ya«. 

22. Divide ^a^hc by ahc. 

23. Pivide lWm\^xy^ by 4m3xv^. 



SECTION XIII. 

DIVISION OP POLYNOMIALS. 



Art. 49. If a-^-m — c be multiplied by rf, the 
product will be ad-\-dm — ed; consequently, if a <f-^ 
dm — cdbe divided by rf, the quotient will be a -|- m — c. 
This quotient is obtained by dividing each term of the 
dividend, ad-^-dm — erf, by the divisor d. Iq order, 
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therefore, that a polynomial may be divisible by a mono> 
mial, each term of the dividend mudt be divisible by the 
divisor. The rule for the signs of the partial quotients 
may be determined as follows, if we recollect that, in 
all cases, the product of the divisor and quotient must 
give the dividend. 

If + «»» be divided by + a, the quotient must be -|-m, 
because the product of -|- a and -f- m is ^ a m. 

If -^ am be divided by — a, the quotient must be — m, 
because the product of — a and — m ia -\- am. 

If — am be divided by -|-a, the quotient must be — m, 
because the product of -|- a and — m is — am. 

Finally, if — am be divided by — a, the quotient 
must be -|- m, because the product of — a and -f~ "* ^ 
— am. 

We perceive, therefore, that when two terms, whose 
quotient is sought, have the same sign, whether both -\- 
or both — , the quotient must have the sign -f* > but when 
the signs of the two terms are different, the quotient must 
have the sign — . 

Art. so. From what precedes, we derive the fol- 
lowing 

RULE FOR THE DITISION. OF A POLYNOMIAL BT A 

MONOMIAL. 

1. Divide ecxh term of the dividend hy the divisor, ac- 
cording to the rule for dividing one monomial hy another ; 
the partial quotients , taken together, wiU form the entire 
quotient. 

2. With regard to the signs, observe that when the term 
of the dividend and the divisor have the same sign, the 
corresponding term of the quotient has the sign -^ ; but 
when the term of the dividend^ and the divisor have dif- 
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fereni signs, the corresponding term of the quotient has 
the sign — . 

1 Divide am-^m^x by m. Ans a-\-mx, 

2. Divide Sx^y-f-Gz by 3x. 

3. Divide 15i»y2_30y3 by 5y*. 

4. Divide 45m^ — 15»i3y + 5in by 5m. 

5. Divide 10rfxy+ 16(^+4 JyS by 2rf. 

G. Divide 11 29y2^33a;y3-|-222y by 11 xy. 

7. Divide 34am3 + 51aOT^n — 17 a^nfi by 17am. 

8. Divide 49x — 6Sxy^ — 56x^ by 7z. 

9. Divide —4t0x^ + 50xy — ^0xi/^ by — 5x. 

10. Divide I0abc — 16a^b^ — 20a^b by — 2a6. 

11. Divide —16mx^ + ^m^x — 2^m^x^ by Smx. 

12. Divide —4t5a^x^+Sa^x^—60€t*x^ by — 3a2a;2. 



Art. Sim When both dividend and divisor are poly- 
nomials, the process of dividing-will be easily understood, 
if we observe the formation of a product in multiplication. 

Let us multiply 3 a^ -j- 2 a 6 by 4a + 36. 

Operation. 
3a2 + 2a6 
4a + 3ft 

12a3 + 8 a2 b 

+ 9 a2 b + Oab^ 

12 a3 + 17 a2 6 + 6 a 62. 

If this product be divided by the multiplicand, the quo- 
tient will be the multiplier ; or if it be divided by the mul- 
tiplier, the quotient will be the multiplicand. 

Since, in multiplying, the entire multiplicand is multi- 
plied by each term of the multiplier, the product,^ if no 
reduction took place, would contain a number of terms 
equal to the product obtained by multiplying the number 
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of terms in the multiplicand by the namber of terms in 
the multiplier. Thus, in the preceding example, there 
are 2 terms in the multiplicand, and 2 in the moltiplier, 
and, if 8 a^ 6 and 9a^b had not been united, there would 
have been 2.2 or 4 terms in the product. In like man- 
ner, if one factor had 5 terms and the other 3, the product, 
without reduction, would contain 5 . 3 or 15 terms. 

But generally, by reducition, some terms of the product 
are united, and others are cancelled and disappear. There 
are, however, two terms of the product which can neither 
be united with others, nor disappear. These are, 1st, the 
product of the term containing the highest powcgr of any 
letter in the multiplicand by the term containing the 
highest power of the same letter in the multiplier ; 2d, the 
product of the two terms containing the lowest powers of 
the same letter. 

Since the dividend is to be considered as the product 
of the divisor and quotient, it is plain that if the term 
containing the highest power of any letter in the dividend 
be divided by the term containing the highest power of 
the same letter in the divisor, the result will be the term 
containing the highest power of that letter in the quotient. 

Let us now take the product of the preceding multiplt 
cation for a dividend, and the multiplicand for a divisor, 
and gee how we can obtain the multiplier, considered as 
a quotient. 

Operation. 

Dividend. Divisor. 
12(^+17 a^b + 6ab^<Sc^ + 2ah 

I 2a^ + Sa^b I 4a + 36. Quotient. 

9a^b + 6ab^ 
9 a^b + 6ab^ 

0. 
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-According to what has been said above, if we divide 
12 c^ by 3 a^, we shall obtain the term of the quotient 
with the highest power of a. This division gives 4 a for 
the first term of the quotient. Then, since the entire 
dividend is produced by multiplying the whole divisor by 
each term of the quotient, if we multiply the whole divisor 
by 4 tty this first term of the quotient, the product will be 
a part of the dividend. This product is 12 a^ + ^ ^ ^» 
which we subtract from the dividend, and find for a re- 
mainder 9<^6 + 6a62 

This remainder is to be considered as a new dividend, 
and as produced by multiplying the divisor by the remain- 
ing part gf the quotient ; and if the term containing the 
highest power of a in this new dividend be divided by the 
term containing the highest power of a in the divisor, the 
result must be a new term of the quotient. 

The division of ^a^h by 3a2 gives +36, which we 
write as the second term of the quotient. We now mul- 
tiply the whole divisor by 3 6, and the product must be 
the whole or a part of the new dividend. This product 
is 9 a^ 6 -j- 6 a 6^, which, subtracted from the new divi- 
dend, leaves no remainder. The entire quotient, there- 
fore, is 4 a -|- 3 6. 

Since we always divide the term containing the highest 
power of some letter in the dividend by the term contain- 
ing the highest power of the same letter in the divisor, it 
is convenient to write the quantities so that the former of 
these terms shall stand first in the dividend, and the latter 
first in the divisor. This object will be attained by ar- 
ranging both dividend and divisor accordmg to the powers 
of the same letter. 

Remark. A polynomial is said to be arranged accord- 
mg to the powers of a particular letter, when, in the 
successive terms, the powers of that letter increase or 
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diminish from left to right. In the example of division 
just given, the polynomials were arranged according to 
the decreasing powers of a. The same arrangement 
should be preserved in each partial dividend, as was made 
at first in the entire dividend. 

The rule for the signs of the partial quotients is 
manifestly the same as that given for the division of a 
polynomial by a monomial. 

Art. S9* From the preceding explanations, we de- 
duce the following 

RULE FOR DIVIDING ONE POLYNOMIAL BY ANOTHER. 

1. Arrange the dividend and divisor according to the 
powers of the same letter, beginning withthe highest. 

2. Divide the first term of the dividend by the first 
term of the divisor, and place the result as the first term 
of the quotient ; recollecting, that if both tepns have the 
same sign, the partial quotient must have the sign -f*> ^^^ 
if they have different signs, the partial quotient must have 
the sign — . 

3. Multiply the whole divisor by this term of the quO' 
tient, subtract the product from the dividend, and the 
remainder will form a new dividend. 

4. Divide the first term of the new ,dividend by the 
first 4erm of the divisor, and the result will form the 
second term of the quotient ; multiply the whole divisor by 
this second term of the quotient, and subtract the product 
from the second dividend. The remainder will form a 
new dividend from which another term of the quotient may 
be found. 

These operations are to be repeated, until all the terms 
of the original dividend are exhausted. 
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As an example, let us divide 50 a^ J2 — 41c^b-{-20cfi 

— 33a263 + 10a64 by 5ab^ + 5c^—4a^h. 

Operation, 
20a6— 41a46+50a362_33a2j3_|_i0a64 c 5(^^^a%+5ab^ 

20a5— I6a^6+20a362 I 4a2_^a6+262 

—25a*b + 30a362_^3a263 +i Qab^ 
—25a^b + 20g362— 25gg63 

10a362— 8a253_|.i0a64 

0. 

First, arranging the two quantities according to the 
powers of a,, we place the divisor on the right of the divi- 
dend, separating it from the dividend by some mark, and 
draw a line below to separate it from the quotient. 

We now divide 20 a^ by 5 a^, and have for a quotient 
-|- 4 a^, which we write as the first term of the quotient. 
Multiplying the whole divisor by 4 a®, we place the prod- 
uct, 20a5_i6a^6+20a3 69, under the dividend, and 
subtract it from the dividend. The subtraction is per- 
formed by changing the signs of the terms in the quantity 
to be subtracted, considering it as written after the divi- 
dend, and then reducing. Thus, changing the signs, we 
have — 20a5-|-i6a46 — 20a362. then +200^ and 

— 20 a^ cancel, — 41 a^ 6 and + 16 a* 6 make — 25 a* b, 
and + 50 a^ 6^ and — 20 a3 69 make + 30 a? 62 ; bringing 
down the remaining terms of the dividend, we have for a 
remainder —25 a* 6 + 30 a3 62 _ 33 ^a ^3 _|_ 10 a 6*, which 
we regard as a new dividend. 

We now divide — 25 o^ 6 by 5a3, and obtain — 5 a 6, 
which we write as the second term of the quotient. Mul- 
tiplying the whole divisor by — 5 a 6, we subtract the 
product, — 25 a^ 6 + 20 a^ 62 — 25 aS 63, from the second 
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diyidend, and find for a remainder lOflPft* — 8a*63 + 
10 a b^, which forms the third dividend. 

Dividing 10 a^ 6^ by 5 a^', we obtain -J- 2 6^, which we 
write as the third term of the quotient. Multiplying and 
subtracting as before, we have no remainder. The entire 
quotient, therefore, is 4 a^ — 5ab'\'2b^, the correctness 
of which may be shown by multiplying it by the divisor, 
and finding that the product is the same as the dividend 

As another example, divide x^ — y* by x — y. 

Operation. 
g^ — a?^y C2 3 + 2;2y + zj^3 + y3 

-[-X3y_y4 

-|-X3y 2;3y2 



+ 22y2 — xy3 

+ xy3— y< 
-|-xy3— y^ 

oi 

In this example several terms are produced in the pro- 
cess, which are not found in the dividend. These terms 
disappear when the divisor and quotient are multiplied 
together. 

1. Divide a362-j.5c2rf + ac2d + a963 by o4-ft. 

2. Divide 9a264 + 27a362ca+18a*c^ by WaJ^^ 

3. Divide 664 + I262a; + 6x2 by 63-l-z. 

4. Divide 6a3 + 563 + 23a96 + 22a62 by 2a + 56. 

5. Divide x^ — Sx^y + lOT^y^ — lOx^y^ + Sxy^ — 

y5by 22_2xy + y2. 

6. Dividel6x4_25y4by4x2 + 5y«. 

7. Divide a6 — 1603x3-1-64x8 by a2_4ax + 4x2. 

6 
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8. BlYide Gax^ — 11 ahx + Sal^ by 3x — h. 

9. Divide 10 a^ + 51 a^b^ — AS (^b + ^al^ — lSb^ 
by4a6 — 5a2 + 362. 

10. Divide3x4 + 4x3y— ,4jc^— 4z2y2 + 162y — 15 
by22;y + x9 — 3. 

Art. S3. The following principles in division will 
often be useful, and are found demonstrated in works 
designed for the more advanced student. 

The difference between similar powers of two quantities j 
the exponent of the powers being integral and positive, is 
divisible by the difference of those quantities. 

Thus, X — y, x^ — y2^ t? — y^, 2^— *y*, &rC., are each 
divisible by x — y. 

Also, the difference of similar even powers, and the sum 
of similar odd powers of two quantities, are each divisible 
by the sum of those quantities. 

Thus, a^ — b% a^ — b\ cfi — b^, &c.; also, a + b, a? 
-f- ^, «* + b^i ^c, are each divisible by a + 1- 

1. Divide x^ — y^ by x — y, 

2. Divide x^ — y^ by x-f-y« 

3. Divide x^ + m^ by x + m. 

4. Divide 1 — m^ by 1+m. 
6. Divide m^-\-n^ by m-j-n* 

Art. tl4l. When a product is represented in its fax> 
tors, it is manifestly divided by dividing one of its factors. 
Thus, to divide 5.9 by 3, we have to divide the 9 only, 
and the quotient is 5 . 3, or 15. In like manner, to divide 
15 . 16 by 12, or 3.4, we divide 15 by 3 and 16 by 4, 
and the quotient is 5.4, or 20. 

Also, to divide (m^ — '*^)(^~t~y) ^7 *'*~t~'*> wq divide 
the factor iw? — n^, and the quotient is (m — «)(aJ + y); 
likewise 15 1»3 (a^ -f 2 a 6 -f b^) (x^ — y^) divided by 
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3m(a-J-ft) (^ — y)f gives 5m^ (a-\-h) (x + y), to obtajD 
which we divide 15 m^ by 3 m, a^ + '^ ^ ^ 4" ^ ^J « + ^ 
and x^ — y2 by x — y. 

1. Divide »i3(x + y) by m^. Ans. m(x-|-y). 

2. Divide a^ (m + n) by »i + n. Ana. a^. 
3 Divide 4 x^ (a + 6) by 2 z3. , 

4. Divide 15a(»i2 + n2) by 5 a. 

5. Divide 21 m^ {x^ — y^) by 3 (a; + y ). 

6. Divide 3(j»3— 1) {a — b) by (»i — 1) (a — b). 

7. Divide 16 m^ (a^ — 2 a 6 + fc^) (c» — rfS) by 
4fl,3(a — 6) {c + d). 

8. Divide 6(»|3 + 1) (^ — 1) by 2(»i + l) (a— I) 



SECTION XIV. 

MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS BY INTEGRAL QUANTITIES 

Art. tl^. Fractions have the same meaning in alge- 
bra that they have in arithmetic. Thus, — signifies thai 

a unit is divided into n equal parts, and that m of those 
parts are taken ; or it expresses division, and signifies that 
m is divided into n equal parts. 

1. How much is 3 times ^ ? Ans. f . 

2. How much is 5 times — ? Ans. — . 

n n 

3. How much is c times -- ? Ans. — -. 

6 ■ 6 

4. What is I of 5 ? ^ of 5 is j, and i of 5 is s^, Ans. 
6. What is 4 of a? 4 of a is 4-j and f of a is -— , Ans. 
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6. What is the — part of a? — of a is — , and — of a 



n n 



am M 
IB — , Ans. 
n 

In the first three of the preceding questions, the object 
was to multiply a fraction by a whole number ; and in the 
last three, to find a fractional part of a whole number, 
that is, to multiply a whole number by a fi-action ; and we 
perceive that in both cases we multiplied the numerator 
and the whole number together. 

Hence, to multiply a Jraction by an integral quantity, 
or an integral quantity by a fraction, multiply the nu- 
merator by the integral quantity, and write the product 
over the denominator. 

1. Multiply -^ by m. Ads. ~^. 

2. Multiply ^ hjc. Ans. ^^±^. 

3. Multiply -^ by a. 

4. Multiply j^ by»i. 
6. Multiply ^±^ by b. 

xy 

6. Multiply A by a^ + y2. 

6 

7. Multiply 1+* hja — b. 

C 

8. Multiply ^J. byi»3_„2. 

+ C 

9. What is the -^ part of 2 x + 3y ? 

10. What is the 5Ltl5 partof 2c — xT 

11. Multiply ~^ by 2 e + rf. 

I 9 
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12. Multiply ^'^'Jil'f by 3x-2y. 

13. Multiply - by 3. 

6 

The fraction --- means that m is divided into 6 equal 

parts. If we divide the denominator by 3, which gives 

-—, HI is then divided into ^ as many parts as it was before ; 

conseqaently, the parts are 3 times as great as they were 

before : that i6, 3 times ~ is ~. 

6 2 

14. Multiply — by m. 

fnn 



The fraction — means that a is divided into m n equal 

mn 

parts. If we divide the denominator by m, which gives 
— , a is then divided into — as many parts as it previously 

A 1)1 

was; the parts, therefore^ are m times as great as they 
were before ; that is, m times — is — . 

mn n 

Hence f to multiply a frtzciion and an integral quantity 
together, divide the denominator hy the integral quantity, 
if possible. 

Art. ^Mm Combining this rule with the preceding, 
we have a 

GENERAL RULE TO MULTIPLY A FRACTION AND AN 
INTEGRAL QUANTITY TOGETHER. 

Divide the denominator by the integral quantity, if 
possible ; if not, multiply the numerator by the integral 
quantity. 
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The learner may perform the following examples by 
di?iding the denominator. 

1. Multiply -— - by a. 

2. Multiply ^ * by 2x8y. 
8. Multiply ifLti^ by 6i^s«. 

4. Multiply J^ by z—y. 

5. Multiply *'-"» by a + J. 

6. Multiply by x-\-y. 

7. Multiply a^ + ab + ^ by "^ 



a Multiply 22-[-y« by 



Saz 



9. Multiply 3 (i» + n) (a—h) by l^^dllfL!? . 

10. Multiply 4y9(x + y) by (3a+6)(m + n) ^ 

11. Multiply y by 6. 
Dividing the denominator, we have — , or a. 

12. Multiply^ by i»2n. 

UP w 

Dividing the denominator by m^ n, ^e have --^, or 
a-f-i^* Hence, 

If a fraction be multiplied by a quantity equal to its 
denominatfpry the product will be its numerator, 

13. ftultiply ^ by 46. 

46 
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14. Multiply ?^ by a 7^. 

15. Multiply '^— by a + 6. 

17. Multiply £i!£lK? by (m + n) (m— n). 

18. Multiply ^''^^""^^ by 3ac2 — 3ai^x. 

19. Multiply — — — by 2x«y+2«y9. 

* 3r y (a? -|- y) 

Some of the following examples can be performed by 
dividing the denominator ; in others, the numerator must 
be multiplied. 

20. Multiply ?^^ . by 2x^y. 

21. Multiply ^f by a + 6. 

22. Multiply "'^'^ by 2(»|2 + n2). 

23. Multiply 3(x2_y2) by j^^^^^. 

24. Multiply ahm^ by ""^^^ 



x + y 
a + 6 



25. Multiply x + y ^7 

26. Multiply a:J^6 by 

27. Multiply 22 + yS by 

28. Multiply a^2— 2xy+y9by— — ^f^-— — . 

29. Multiply ?i^^^ by 4(a + z). 

30. Multiply 3(x + y) by """"^ 



9(x8 + y8) 
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SECTION XV 

DIVISION OV VRACTIONS BY INTEGRAL aUANTITIBS. 

Art. SS7. Divide f by 2, or i&nd J of f . Ans. f . 
Divide — by 3, or find i of —- . Ans. -— . 

7 7 7 

Divide — by a. or find — of — . Ans, — . 

m am «i 

These answers may be shown to be qorrect by the f&ct, 
tiiat the quotient multiplied by the divisor produces the 
dividend. * , 

Hence, to divide a fraction hy an integral quantity ^ 
divide the numerator hy the integral quantity y if possible- 

1. Divide -^ by 3ifi. Ans. -^. 

be -^ he 

2. Divide I^ \j 5%^y. 

3. Divide ; — --- by 5a^c. 

4. Divide ""*"^- by a. 

6c "^ 

6. DiTide ^^±^ by 3x. 

6. Divide »'^^ + 9«^6'-2la; . 3' 

7. Divide ^ by a -6. 

«• ^-'^^ 1?^* by «+y. 

9. Divide i^^:^£±-- by ^H-2«x + x» 
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10. Divide i*^i^^±i^ by4x + 7 

> 

11. Dmde — by a 

n 

In this example, the numerator cannot be divided by the 
divisor. But we have seen that a fraction is multiplied 
by dividing the denominator ; on the other hand, a frao> 
tion is divided by multiplying the denominator. 

The fraction — means that m is divided into n equal 

n 

parts ; and if the denominator be multiplied by 5, for ex* 
ample, m will be divided into 5 times as many parts as it 
was before ; consequently, the parts will be |- as great as 

before, that is, -J of — is — . In like manner, if the de- 

n 5 n 

nominator of — be multiplied by a, m will be divided into 

n 

a times as many parts as it was before, and the parts will 
be — as great as before ; that is, — of — is — . 

a an an 

Hence, to divide a fraction hy an integral quantity ^ 
multiply the denominator hy the integral quantity. 

Art. 58. Combining this rule with the preceding, 
we have the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR DIVIDING A FRACTION BY AN INTE- 

-GRAL QUANTITY. 

Divide the numerator , if it can he done, if not, multiply 
the denominator, hy the integral quantity, 

1. Divide by 2ac^, Ans. . 

m-\-n m + n 

2. Divide — by 6 a 6. Ans. ^. 

3bc ^ lSab*c 
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3. Dividfe-B^ by's^y- 

^ 46 — c 

4. Divide -^^ by z + y. 
6. Divide ^^> by a + x. 

7mn ^ 

6. Divide «<'^ + ^:^ + ^> by « + 6.: 

9(« + y) 

7. IMridfe ?^^^ by z— y. 

8. Divide i^^±^ by2(x + y). 

III? — n 
Vlahc 



«• °-^^ si^, ''^ ^'+^'- 



m* — n* 



lO! JDivide ^^-=f by m + w. 

n. Divide <'^7^'f-'^' by (« + 6)(x-y). 

12. Divide ^fl±A!!f by 5(x3 + y3). 



SECTION XVI. 

FACTORS, OR DIVISORS OP ALGEBRAIC QUANTITIES. 
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Art. 50. A prime quantity is one that can be divided 
by no entire and rational quantity, except itself and unity. 
Thus, a, 6, and a + "* are prime quantities. 

Two quantities are prime with regard to each other, 

when no quantity, except unity, will divide them both 

without a remainder. Thus, a 6 and c rf, although neither 

oPthem is a prime quantity, are prime with regard to 
each other. 
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Remark, Although, algebraically considered, we call 
a, h, and c, prime quantities, they are strictly speaking 
such, only when they represent prime numbers. 

We have frequent occasion to separate quantities into 
their prime factors. In a monomial, this operation is 
attended with no difficulty. We have only to find, ac- 
cording to the method usually given in arithmetic,^ the 
prime factors of the coefficient, and to represent them as 
multiplied together and followed by the several letters, 
each written as many times as it is a factor. Thus, 
18 a^ fi»3 = 3 . 3 . 2 a a m m m. In this example, the * di^ 
ferent prime factors are 3, 2, a and m; 3 is contained 
twice, 2 once, a twice, and m three times, as a factor. 

The same quantity may be expressed in its factors thus : 
2 . 32 flS fffi^ in which the exponents show how many times 
each quantity enters as a factor. 

When a quantity is the product of a monomial and a 
prime polynomial, in order to separate it into factors, it is 
only necessary to divide it byjthe greatest monomial that 
will exactly divide all the terms, and to place the divisor, 
separated into prime factors, before the quotient, the latter 
being included in a parenthesis. 

Thus, a m + a li =: a (j» + n), iA which the factors are 
a and m + n. In like ihanner, 50 a^ 62 -j- 25 ab^ = 5^ab^ 
X (2 a + 6), the factors of which are 5, a, 6, and 2a + 6. 

Let the learner separate the following quantities into 
prime factors. 

1. 16 a* b. 

2. 40x3y9 

3. 120 my. 

4. 15a;9y3. 

5. 225 my. 

6. 54x3ya 

7. 3a2-|-7ay. Ans. a (3 2 -f" "^ y)- 



/ 

^ 
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8. 2cfi + ea^m. 

9. 25m3 — 5i»2„ 

10 54a362c — 27a62c2 

11. 81 wi^zy + 27 m^^gr — Sm^y, 

12. 44a6c — 88a26 + 22a32. 

13. 3m2z2_|-6»|2y9 — 3»|2. 

14. 30a3 + 25a26 + 5a2. 

Art. 00. When a quantity is the product of several 
polynomials, the process of finding its factors becomes 
more difficult ; but in many cases some of the factors may 
be easily ascertained. 

1. Any power of a polynomial may evidently be sepa- 
rated into as many factors, each equal to that polynomial, 
as there are units in the exponent of the power. Thus, 
x^ -^2 X y -\- f/^ =:z {x ~{- y)^ =z (^x -\- 1/) (a: + y ) > and 7^ + 
3x^y + 2xy^+y^ = {x+f/)^ = {x+y){x+f/){x + ff), 

2. The difference between the second powers of two 
quantities can be separated into two factors, one of which 
is the sum and the other the difierence of those quanti- 
ties. Thus, x2 — y^=i(x-{-i^) (x — y); also, x* — y^ = 
.(a:2 + y2) {x^-y^) = (x^ + y^) (x + y) (x-y). 

3. The difference between. similar powers of two quan- 
tities can be separated into at least two factors, one of 
which is the difference of those quantities. Thus, x — y, 
x^ — y^, x^ — y3, &c., are each divisible by x — y. 

4. The difference between similar even powers of two 
quantities, the powers being above the second, can always 
be separated into at least three factors, one of which is 
the sum, and another the difference, of the quantities. 
Thus, m^—n^={m^+ n^) (m^ — n^) = (»|2 + n?) (w + n) 
(m — n), 

5. The sum of similar odd powers of two quantities 
can be separated into ^wo factors, one of which is the 



y 
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mm of the quantities. Thus, x^ -f- 5^ = (^ H" y) (^~ 

The quantity ifl — jf* can be separated into four factors. 

Thus, j^— 3r« = (x»+|rS)(x8_y3)=X« + y) {i^—xy 
+.Sra)(x-y)(,?+xy+y»V 

Let the learner separate the following quantities into 
prime factors. 

1. 6a9— 669 Ans. 2.3(a + 6){a— 6). 

2. 3x2_6zy + 3y«. Ans. 3(x— y)(x— y). 

3. 19 + 22 + 1. 

4. 4x9+8x+'4. 
6. 9aj3 + 9y». 

7. 15(x6_y6). 

8. 25j«8— 25y«. 

9. 12j«5+12ii5. 

10. 6x3 — 182;9y + 182y9_.Gy«. 

Remark. Any power, also any root, of 1 is 1. 

11. 9m7 + 9. 

12. 18x8— 18, 



SECTION xvn. 

BIHPUFICATION OF FRACTIONS. 

Art. 01. Both numerator and denominator of a 
fraction may be multiplied by the same quantity, without 
changing the value of the fraction; for multi];^ying the 
numerator multiplies the fracticm, and multiplying the 
denominator divides the fraction ; but when a quantity is 
multiplied, and the result is divided by the multiplier, the 
value of that quantity remains unchanged^ 
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Also, both numerator and denominator of a fraction 
may be divided by the same quantity, without changing 
the value of the fraction; for, dividing the numerator 
divides the fraction, and dividing the denominator multi- 
plies the fraction ; but if a quantity is divided, and the 
result is multiplied by the divisor^ the value of that quan- 
tity remains unchanged. 

Art. 03* From the principle last stated, we deduce 
the following 

RULE FOR SIMPLIFYING A FRACTION. 

Divide the numerator and denominator by all the factors 
common to both. 

Simplify the following fractions. 

- 15a6e a 3c o 4d0a;»« 
-!• - ^ ^., « Ans. — -. o. ^. 

25£^6s bab 900afly 

A, •-- — -, y. . 

3 ^^^^ 10 3a5-f 9a> 
39 o a* '6am 

- 45ma!»y3 15a»6«— 45d» 
85fR?ar2^' ' 9fl^m3 

- 9a6c -rt 7a;«^-f 14ma!«y 
O. -— — - — . X.^. . 



7. 



465a»xy* 3m* + ffi? 

21a 



147a!«68 

In the following examples, some of the common factors 
are polynomials; but they can be easily discovered by 
separating the numerators and denominators into factors. 

14. "t^srM:. This'is the same as "'' + '"<'-»'> . 

6x — 6y 3.2(a?— y) 
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Suppressing now the common factors 3, and x — y> we 

have for the result -—^--2. 

2 

16. ''-^ . 20. i?^^=^. 

17 9(x«— ^) rtt gfl^ + lQqg + da!* 

27(x4-y)' ' 8cP-)-8<>^« 

30a^ + 30xV 

Art. 63. When the diyision of one integral quantity 
by another cannot be exactly performed, it is expressed in 
the form of a fraction, the divisor being placed under the 
dividend. The fraction should then be simplified. 

1. Divide_3a62c by 66c2. 

Expressing the division, we have — — , which reduced, 
becomes — , Ans. '- 

2 c 

2. Divide 12 a m^ by 15 o^m^ 

3. Divide 13x4y by 2Qx^y\ 

4. Divide 22 mx^ by 2!^m^%. 

5. Divide 45 a 6x3 ^y ^{^c^h^x. 

6. Divide 5ib^c^x by ^b^cx^. 

7. Divide Sabc + 3abm by I5a^b^x. 

8. Divide 5x^ + 5y^ by 20 {x^ — y*). 

9. Divide 3 (a + 6) by 15(a2 + 2a6 + 69). 
10. Divide ea^(x + y) by 14 a3 (a:3 + y3). 
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SECTION xvni. 

MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS BT FRACi'IONS. 

Art. 64. Find f of { ; that is, multiply { by {. 

According to the rule for the division of fractions by 
integers, ^ of { is ^, and, according to the rule for the 
multiplication of fractions by integers, -^ of {^ is f^, Ans. 

Find the — of —-; that is, find the product of-— by —-. 
b d b d 

-- part of — • is — , and -- of -- is —-, Ans. 

b d b a b d b d 

«■ .., A m X ante 

In like manner, — . — . — = - — . 

b n y bny 

Hence we have the following 

' RULE FOR HULTIPLTINO FRACTIONS BT FRACTIONS. 

Multiply all the numei^ors together far a new numer-- 
ator, and all the denandnaiors together for a new denomi" 
nator. 

Remark. As the resulting fractions should be simpli- 
fied, it is best to represent the operation, then strike out 
the common factors, previous to the actual performance 

of the multiplication. Thus, ?^ . ^ii±i> = ^•''""<''^*> 

mxy 

1. Multiply -^ — by . 

^^ 4,xy ^ 9m 

2. Multiply ^^ by i^. 

3. Multiply '-^ by 2ff. 
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4. Multiply ^-^ by ?^. 

5. Multiply 1^» by i^. 

6. Multiply ^ by ^. 

7. Multiply i^^=l? by ?l^-^=*3. 

8. Find the product of V> — > "^^ ^• 

9. Find the product of 5^^^, ^^^, and " 



1^ Find the product of ?^, tl±ttt^^ and '*"• 



Hbt' IS * i(<»-*^> 



SECTION XIX. 



LEAST COlOfON MULTIPLB. 



Art. 6tS« When one quantity is divisible by another, 
the former is called a multipk of the latter. Thus, 10 is 
a multiple of 5 ; it is also a multiple of 2. 

A common multiple of two or more quantities is one 
which is dirisible by them all; and the least common 
multiple is the least quantity divisible by them all. Thus, 
24 is a common multiple of 6 and 4, but 12 is the least 
common multiple of these numbers. 

Let it be required to find the least common multiple of 
Sa^m and 6am^, 

It is manifest that this multiple must contain all the 
ftctors of 8 c^ m and 6 a m^. Separating the^ quantities 

7 
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into their prime factors, we have Stj^m^z^^c^m^ and 
6am'=2.3aiii^ The different prime factors are % % 
Qp and m, each of which must be contained in the multi- 
ple required, as many times as it is found in either of the 
given quantities ; that is, 2 must be contained three times, 
3 once, a twice, and m three times, as a factor. The 
least common multiple is, therefore, 2^ • 3 a^ nfi, or 24 a^ jh? 

Art. 66. Hence we have the foUqwing 

BULB FOB FINDING THE LEAST COBIMON MULTIPLE OF 

SEVERAL QUANTITIES. 

First, separate the quantities into their prime factors ; 
then unite in one product aXl these different fiutors, each 
raised to the highest power found in either of the given 
quantities. 

Find the least common multiple in each of the follow- 
ing examples. 

1. 4a8, lOafts. Ans. 23.5a369=:20a^i3 

2. 6m*2, 8iiiy«. 

3. ia^y, 2xy«, 9m3. 

4. 25, 15m3,45x3si. 

6. 3«y, 15«»y8, 3(a + 6). 

6. Il|»^j3, 33py,22pg«. 

7. 7(a + 6), 14(a8 + 2a6 + 6«). 

8. 2a6 + 469, andl4a3&». 

9. 18(x— y),9(x8— y8). 
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SECTION XX. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. COMXON 

DENOMINATOR. 

Art. 67« The addition and snbtraction of firacti<»i8 
are represented by writing them after each other with the 

sign + and — between them, thus, -t-"I"T n» ^"^ 

being taken to place the signs even with the line which 
separates the numerator from the denominator. 

Bat when the denominators are alike, we may perform 
the addition or subtraction upon the numerators, placing 

the result over the common denominator. Thus, — ^ -^^ 

2+3 _ 5 J — -i 5l — ?ij?. ai A *. — £n? 

7 7* m«m m''9 9 9 

3 1 . a 6 a.— 6 

= — , or --, and — — — = -zr-' 

Suppose it were recj^uired to add — and -^. In this 

case the denominators are different ; but if the numerator 
and denominator of the first firaction be multiplied by it, 
and the numerator and denominator of the second firaction 
be multiplied by m, the denominators of the firactions will 
be made alike, while the value of the firacti(His remain un« 

changed. The first fraction then becomes — , and the 
second becomes — , by the addition of which we have 



mn 
msi 



Also, the difference of the same firactions is 
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Let it be required to add -^, — , and A First, we re- 

dace the fractions to a common denominator. If the 
numerator and denominator of each fraction be multiplied 
b¥ the denominators of both the others, which does not 

chancre the value of the fractions, they become ; — =, 7—^, 

® ' •' . bmy' bmy 

and , the sum <h which is — = , Ans. 

bmy bmy 

Hence we derive a 

HVLB FOR THE ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. 

Reduce them to a common denominator^ then add the 
numerators, or subtract one from the other, placing the 
resuU over the common denominator. 



Art. 68. From the preceding examples, we d^ive 
also the following 

RULE FOR REDUCING FRACTIONS TO A COUMON 

DENOmNATOR. 

Multiply aU the denominators together for a common 
ienominator, arid multiply ecuh numerator by aU the de- 
nomintxtors except its oum, in order to obtain the numer^ 
ators. 

The results obtained bj this rule are correct, but not 
always the simplest. 

Let us reduce —-, — ^, and —^ to a common de- 

nominator. By taking the product of all the^ denomina- 
tors, we shall obtain a common denominator considerably 
greater than is necessary. In this case, the least c<»nmon 
denominator will be, as in arithmetic, the least common 
multiple of the given denominators. The least common 
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multiple of 3 li^, 4ab, and 669c is S.^cfii^e, or VlufV^e, 
which is the least common denominator sought. To pro- 
duce 12 a^ Ifi c^ the first denominator is multiplied hj4h^e^ 
the second by 3 a 6^ c, and the third by 2 n^ ; these are, 
therefore, the quantities by which the respective numera- 
tors are to be multiplied, and are evidently obtained by 
dividing the common denominator by each of the given 
denominators separately. This multiplication being per* 
formed, and the results placed over the common denomi- 

nator, the fractions become — : — , — — — , and ^ ^., . 
Art. 69* Hence we have the following *• 

RULE TO REDUCE FRACTIONS TO THE LEAST COMMOIf 

DENOMINATOR. 

JFind the hast common multiple* of aU the given denomi^ 
nator Sf and this will be the least eomman denominator; 
then divide the common denominator hy each of the given 
denominators^ and multiply the numerators Inf the r^ 
spective quotients^ placing each of these products over the 
common denominator. 

Remark. Fractions must be simplified before applying 
this rule. 

1 Reduce -^, -^^ and -^ to a common denominator. 

6 if y 

> ady bey , hdx 

Ans. ---^, -T^, and — -. 

bdy bdy bdy 

2. Reduce — :, — ^, and — - to the least common de* 

nommator. Ans. — . , and ^. 

3. Reduce — , and — - to the least common denomi- 

7m8' 21 a5 

nator. 
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4, Reduce r~» r^» ^^ ^. ^. to tli0 least eoiiK^ 
HiOD denominator. 

5. Add — and —-. 



6. 


Add -— - and — —. 

Zm^ 9flia^ 


7. 


. ,j 11 J 1S<^ 


a 


Add*' aadi^. 


A 


AJJ *""* J *+* 



27 81 

10. Add-i- and ^ 



l + a li-a 

11. Add and 



SB* — jf «— y 

12. From ^ subtract ?^. 

3 8 

13. From ^ subtract ^. 

7a lOi^ 

1 1 

14. From :: subtract 



1— « l + » 

15. From — subtract ^"~* . 

7 a 21 1^ 

16. From —5?- subtract -^^. 

fl^ — 6* a + 6 

17. From r-r- subtract 



18. Reduce 2f , that is, 2 + }, to the form of a fraction. 
Since 4 fourths makel, 2 = f; and f -f~ i == Vy ^b- 

In like manner, 7 — | = -V- — l = 'V^ 

19. Add b and ^. 

d 

Reducing 6 to a fraction having d for a denominator, 
wehaTei = 5i; and ii+-l = >iL*, Am. 

a da d 



4e 

20. Reduce 3 a 4-=-; to a fraction. 

" la 

21. Redace 7m^— ^ to a fraction. 

22. Redace 3 x ' ^ to a fraction. Ana. **; ^ 

7 7 

23- Add « + 6 and ^=^. 

' 4 

24. From — ^^- subtract x-» a. 

25. Reduce ?^^^tilf-J-9xy to a fraction. 

76 

26. Red&ce 12 o^— ^'"""'^* to a frac^n. 

27. From — iiC subtract m-^l. 

28. Reduce^^i^^^±^ + 2ctoafractio&. 

4r * 



♦ 



SECTION XXI. 

OinsiON OF INTEGSAL AND FRACTIONAI. dUANTITIES BT 

FBAonoira. 

Art. 70 • How many times is f contained in 9 7 

Since in 9 there are ^, ^ is contained 63 times in 9, 
and f- is contained i as many times, that is, -^ ; in other 
words, 9 dirided by «f ^ves ^ finr a <|uotient The result 
is the same as the product of 9 by {. 

How many times is ^ contained in a ? 

Since in a number a of units there are 5 a fifths, | is 
contained S a times in a, and f is contained i at many 
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times, that is,. — times; in other words, a divided by | 

4 

gives — for a quotient This result is the same as the 

product of a by {. 

How many times is — contained in a ? 

It a 1 

Since in a number a of units there are — , — is con- 
it ii 

HI I 

tained na times in a, and --- is contained -- as many 

times, that is, — - times ; or a divided by ~- gives — for 

a quotient This is the same as a . — . 

How many times is 4- contained in -^ ? 

Reducing the fractions to a common denominator, we 
have 4 := ff, and -^ = ^. But ff is contained in ff as 
jaany times as 44 is contained in 63, which is ff ; or i9| 
divided by f gives ff for a quotient. This result is the 
same as -^ . |-. 

How many times is -— contained in -^ ? 
Reducing the fractionii to a common denominator, we 
have — = — , and — = — . But — is contained m — 

b .bn n bn bn bm 

hnt 

as many times as a n is contained in 6 m, that is, — times ; 
or — divided by -— gives — for a quotient Tl e result 

is the same as -— . — . 

From the solution of the preceding questions we derive 
the following 

RULE FOR DIVIDING ANT QUANTITY BT A FRACTION. 

Invert the divisor ^ and then proceed as in muUipUcation 
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JRemark. When we wish to find what part one quantity 
is of another, we make the quantity called the part the 
dividend, and the other the divisor ; also, when we wish 
to find the ratio of one quantity to another, we nake the 
quantity mentioned first the dividend, and the oUier the 
divisor. 

Perform the foflowing questions, recollecting to sinn 

^ 4iii 

plify, as directed in Article 62. Thus, dividing — by 
6 am 1 4.5ft em 3.55e 10 &e 

---, we have 

ooc 



tiav 


S.Tamm 9.7an 


SI an 


1. 


Divide a 


"f 


2. 


Divide my 


•-T- 


3. 


Divide SM^ya 


« 4m« 


4. 


Divide 6<^>-4i* 


. 3mn 


6. 


Divide 3(a+i) 




6. 


Divide 4aft<^ 


bv «- 



9m« + Sy 

7. Divide lli^— 22a^ by — . 

4y 

8. Divide — by —. 

9. Divide -— by — -. 

4j^ '' Bab 

10. Divide ?±? by — . 

11. Divide -jf by ^-;;|. 

12. Divide 5^ by J?^. 
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13. m 18 what part of —1 

14. is what part of — t 

■i+n *" tf 

15. ttK. is what part of ^t 

dab 4» 

16. Wh*ti8theratioofi?±^toi^5^>t 

6my Sffl^^ 

17. What ia the ratio of ii^=^ to ^i^t 
IB What is the ratio of " <^"^ to "l^^^i t 



slECTioN xxn. 

EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE CONTAINING TWO 

UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

Art. 71. When a question involves several inde- 
pendent unknown quantities, in order that we may be 
able to determine them, there must be given as many 
conditions, and, consequently, we must be able to form 
as many independent equations, as there are unknown 
quantities. 

1. A man gave 27 s. for 3 bushels of corn and 4 
bushels of oats ; and, at the same rate, he gave 50 s. for 
7 bushels of corn and 5 bushels of oata. What was the 
price of each per bushel t 

Let X (shill.) = the price of corn, and y (shill.) = the 
orice of oats, per bushel. Then, 
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(1) 3x4-4y = 27; and > Mnltiply the Ist by 7, and the 

(2) 7x + 5y = 50.- / 2d by 3, 

(3) 21x+28y = 189; > 

(4) 21 X + 15y = 150. i Subtract the 4th from the 3d, 
21x + 28y— 21 x—15y = 189 — 150; reduce, 

13y = 39.%y=38. 

Substitute 3 for y in the Ist, 

3x+12 = 27; .•.3x = 27— 12,.%3x = 15.-.«=6s. 

Ans. Corn, 5 s., rye, 3 s. per bushel. 

We might have multiplied the Ist equation by 5, and 

the 2d by 4, and then have subtracted one of the re> 

suiting equations from the other. We should thus have 

obtained an equation without y, and from this we could 

have found the value of x. This value of x, substituted in 

one of the first two equations, would have given the value 

of y. 

2. The sum of two numbers is 20, and if twice the 
less be subtracted from 3 times the greater, the remainder 
will be 25. Required the numbers. 

Let x = tbe greater, and y == the less. Then, 

(1) x+ y = 20;i 

(2) 3 X — 2 y = 25. ) Multiply the 1st by 3, 

(3) 3 X 4- 3 y = 60 ; subtract the 2d from the 3d, 
3x4-3y— 3x + 2y = 60— 25; reduce, 

5y = 35.'.y = 7. 

Substitute 7 for y in the 1st. 

x + 7 = 20, .•.x=13. 

Ans, 13 the greater, and 7 the less. 

This question may be performed in another way, as 

follows. 

The first Wo equations are 

(1) x+ y = 20;) 

(2) 3x— 2y = 25. ) Multiply the Ist by 2, 
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(8) 2x + 3^ = 4e; add the 3d and Sil, 
3x — 2y4-2x4-2y=25 + 40,- redaee, 
52=65, .-.xsrlS. 
Sabatitating 13 for x in the Ist, 
13-f y=3a, .-.^ = 7. 
3. A farmer sold 6 bamela of apples and 8 barrels o 
pears for $ 22 ; aJso, at the same rale» 9 barrels of apples 
and 24 of peara for $57. Required the price of eai^h p^ 
barrel. 

Let z (doOars) = the price of apples^ and y (doUars) = the 
price of pears per barrel. Then, 

(1) 6x+ 8y = 22,> 

(2) 9x-f 24y = 57. I Muhiply the Ist by 9, 

(3) 18 X -f- 24 y = 06 ; subtract the 2d from the 3d, 
9 X = 9, .-. X = $1, price of apples per barrel. 

Substitute 1 for x in the Ist, 
6 + 8 y = 22, .-. y = $2, price of pears per barrd. 
Since 18 is the least common multiple of and 9, If 
we had multiplied the Ist by 3, and the 2d by 2, we 
should have obtained two equations in which the coeffi- 
cients 6f X would have been alike. Then, after sub- 
traction, we should have found the value of y, which, by 
substitution, would have given that of x. 

But we v^ll solve this problem in another way, which is 
sometimes a convenient one. Resuming the first two 
equations, 

(1) 6x-|- 8y = 22; > Divide the 1st by 2, and the 2d 

(2) 9x4-24y = 57. I by 3, 

(3) 3x+ 4y = ll;> 

(4) 3 X -f- 8 y = 19. ) Subtract the 3d from the 4tli, 

4 y = 8 .'. y = $2, price of pears per barrel. 
Substituting 2 for y in the 3d, 
3 X 4- 8 = 11 .-. X = fl, price of apples p«r barrel . 
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4. Two numbers are such, that if j> of the first be in- 
creased by 10, the sum will be equal to } of the second ; 
and, if f of the second be diminished by 10, the remain- 
der will be equal to -^q of the first. Required the num- 
bers. 

Let X = the 1st, and y = the 2d. Then, 

(1) I + 10 = ^; 

4y 7a. ^Clearing the equations of frac- 

^ ' 6 10* y tions. 



(3) 3x+ 60 = 4y;> 
(4^ 8v— 100 = 7 tr. / 



(4) 8y. 
In the 3d and 4tlr, transpose the unknown terms into 

the 1st members, and the known into the 2d, 

(5) 3x— 4y = — 60;^ 

(6) 8y— 72= 100. / Multiply the 5th by 2, 

(7) 6x— 8y = — 120. Add the 6th and 7th, 

8y—7a; + 6z—8y = 100 — 120; reduce, 
— « = — 20 .-.changing the signs, x = 20, the 1st num- 
ber. 
Substitute 20 for x in the 5th, 
60 — 4y = — 60, or 4y — 60 = 60 .-.y = 30, the 2d 

number. 
We perceive that, in the preceding problems, the con- 
ditions of each gave rise to two independent equations, 
which may be called the original equations. The suc- 
ceeding equations were deduced from, or were mere 
modifications of, the original equations. 

From the two original equations containing two un- 
known quantities, one was obtained containing only one 
unknown quantity. The process by which this is done is 
called elimination. It is eliminating that unknown quan- 
tity which the new equation does not contain. For ex- 
ample, in the 1st question of this Article, we eliminated sr, 
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and obtained an equation containing no unknown quantity 
except y. 

.We perceive, from what precedes,^ that, when the un- 
known quantity to be eliminated is found in corresponding 
members in both equations, that is, in the first inembers of 
both, or in the second members of both, the elimination 
can be effected according to the following rule. 

FIRST METHOD OF ELIMINATION. 
RULE. 

Multiply or divide the equations, if necessary, so as to 
make the coefficients of the quantity to be eliminated alike 
in the two equations ; then subtract one of the resulting 
equations from the other, if the signs of the terms con- 
taining this quantity are alike in both equations ; hut add 
them together, if the signs are different. 

Previously to applying this rule, it is advisable to free 
the equations of fractions, if they contain any; and to 
transpose all the unknown terms into the first members, 
and the known terms into the second. Moreover, if, in 
either equation, there are several terms containing the 
unknown quantity to be eliminated, these terms should all 
be reduced to one. 

The coefficients of any letter in the two equations will 
be made alike, if, after the equations are prepared as pre- 
scribed above, each equation be multiplied by the coeffi- 
cient of that letter in the other ; or, if each equation be 
multiplied by the number by which the coefficient of that 
letter in this equation must be multiplied, in order to pro- 
duce the least common multiple of the two coefficients of 
the letter to be eliminated. 

Thus, in the 3d example, the least common multiple of 
6 and 9., the coefficients of x in the 1st and 2d equations, 
is 18, which may be produced by multiplying 6 by 3, or 9 
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by 2. If, then, the 1st eqaation be multiplied by 3, and 
the 2d by 2, the coefficients of x will be alike in the two 
resulting equations. ' 

5. Four bushels of wheat and 3 bushels of corn cost 
$11 ; and, at the same rate, 5 bushels of wheat and 6 of 
corn cost $16. Required the price of a bushel of each. 

6. Twice A's money and 5 times B's make $165 ; also 
6 times A's money and 7 times B's make $295. How 
much money has each ? 

7. A draper bought 2 pieces of cloth for ^2 15 s., one 
at 4 s. per yard, and the other at 5 s. He sold the whole 
at an advance of 2 s. a yard, and thereby gained ^1 4 s. 
How many yards were there in each piece 7 

8. Four cows and 1 sheep cost $ 82 ; also 20 sheep 
and 1 cow Cost $60. Required the cost of a cow and 
that of a sheep. 

9. A farmer gave 10 bushels of com and $2*50 for 7 
bushels of wheat ; he also gave 15 bushels of com for 5 
bushels of wheat and $4*50. What was the estimated 
worth of a bushel of each? 

10. The sum of -J- of A's age and ^ of B's is 40 years ; 
and if 1^ of A's age be subtracted from B's, the remainder 
will be 55 years. Required the age of each. 

11. Two drovers, A and B, counting their sheep, found 
that, if A had 10 more and B 10 less, their flocks would 
be equal ; but if B had 10 more and A 10 less, A would 
have only f as many as B. How many sheep had each ? 

12. A man wrought 6 days, having his son with him 4 
days, and received for their joint labor $8; he afterwards 
wrought 8 days, having his son with him 6 days, and re- 
ceived $11. Required the daily wages of each. 

Art. 73. 1. The sum of two numbers is 13, and 
their differepce is 3. 'Required these numbers 
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Let X == th6 greater, and y = the less. Then, 

(1) x + y=13,> 

(2) X — y = 3. > Transpose y in both 1st and 2d, 

(3) «=:13— y; 

(4) x = 3 + y. 

Since the 2d members of the 3d and 4th are each equal 
to X, they are equal to each other (Ax. 7) ; .% 
3 + y = 13 — y ; .-. 2 y = 10, and y = 5, the less number. 

Substitute 5 for y in the 4th, 
X = 3 + 5 == 8, the greater number. 

2. If 3 yards of linen and 4 yards of cotton cost 
$2'85, and, at the same rate, 5 yards of linen and 7 
yards of cotton cost $4*80, what is the price of each per 
yard? 

Let X (cents) = the price of linen, and y (cents) = that of 

cotton, per yard. Then, 

(1) 3x + 4y = 285,- ) Transpose 4y in 1st, and divide 

(2) 5x + 7y = 480. I by 3, 

(3) x = — ^^— ^. Transpose 7y in 2d, and divide by 5. 

(4) ^=,m=ll. 

Put the values of x in 3d and 4th equal to each other, 
— -— ^ = -, Multiply by 3 and 5, or 15, 

3 5 • 

1425 — 20 y = 1440 — 21 y . Transpose and reduce, 

y = 15 cents, the price of a yard of cotton. 

Substitute 16 for y in the 3d, 

285 — 60 

^ — — g — = 75 cents, price of a yard of linen. 

3. What fraction is that, from the numerator of which 
if 1 be subtracted, the value of the fraction will be f ; 
but if 4 be added to the denominator, the value of the 
fraction will be ^ ? 
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Let X = the namerator, and y = the denominator. Then, 

g— 1 ^ 

If ^6 ' 



(1) 



X 1 i 

(^) ^;:jri= y ) Multiply the Ist^by y, 

(3) X — 1 = -^ ; transpose — 1, 

(4) x = i?+l. Multiply the 2d by y + 4, 

(5) X = ?^i"- ^"* ^® values of x in 4th and 5th equal, 

* ■ ■ 

^+1=4^. Mnltiplj by 10, 

6 y + 10 = 5 y + 20. Transpose and reduce, 

y = 10, the denominator. 

Substitute 10 for y in the 5th 

10 + 4 „ . 

" X = — -— = 7, the numerator. 
• 2 

The fraction sought, therefore, is -fj^. 

The solution of the three preceding questions has been 
effected as follows, viz. ; we first found the value of x from 
each of the original equations, as if y were known ; that 
is, we found from each equation an expression for z, con- 
, sisting of y, and known numbers ; then, by equalizing 
these two values of x, we obtained an equation without x, 
from w^ich we determined the value of y. We might 
have eliminated y in a similar manner, and found an 
equation without that letter. Hence we have a 

SECOND METHOD OF ELIMINATION. 

RULX. 

Find the value of one of the unknown quantities, from 
each of the equations, as if the other unknown quantity 
were determined ; then form a new equation by putting 
these two values equal to each other, 

8 
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Observe, however, that the unknown quantity itself 
mast not be contained in any expression for its value. 

Let the learner solve the following problems according 
to this second method. 

4. A grocer paid $18 for 4 barrels of beer and 3 bar- 
rels of cider; and, at the same rate, he paid $27 for 5 
barrels of beer and 6 barrels of cider. Required the price 
of each per barrel. 

5. A carpenter received for 5 days' labor of himself, 
and 3 days' labor of his journeyman, $14*50 ; but he him- 
self earned $8 more in 7 days than his journeyman did 
in 4 days. Required the daily wages of each. 

6. Says A to B, '* f of my money, and f of yours, make 
$55 ; and j> of my money, increased by $10, is equal to j- 
of yours diminished by $ 5." How much money has each ? 

7. If A gives B $10 of hi^ money, they will have equal 
sums; but if B gives A $10 of his money, he will then 
have only f as much as A. Required the money of 
each. 

8. A market-man bought eggs at 2 for a cent, also 
some at 8 for 5 cents, giving for the whole 50 cents, and 
sold them all at a cent £q)iece, gaining on the whole 40 
cents. How many of each kind did he buy? 

9. There is a fraction such that, if its numerator be 
increased by 1, the value of the fraction will be i; but if 
the denominator be increased by 3, the value of the frac- 
tion will be ^. Required the fraction. 

10. I can buy 4 pounds of beef, and 6 pounds of mut- 
ton, for 76 cents, and I find that 8 pounds of beef are 
worth 8 cents more than 12 pounds of mutton. Required 
the price of each per pound. 

11. A grocer mixes tea at 3 s. with tea at 5 s. per lb., 
and finds the whole mixture worth ^3 11 s. ; but 3 times 
the number of lbs. of the first kind is 1 lb. more than 
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twice the number of lbs. of the second kind. How manj 
lbs. of each did the mixture contain ? 

Art. 73. 1. Two pairs of boots, and 1 pair of shoes, 
cost $12 ; and 1 pair of boots, and two pairs of shoes, cost 
9 9. Required the price of each per pair. 

Let x>(doUs.) = the price of a pair of boots, and y (dolls.) 

= that of a pair of shoes. Then, 
(1) 2a; + y = 12; 






(2) x4-2y = 9. ) Transpose y in 1st, and divide by 2 

(3) x = ^. 

Now, since — —^ is the value of z, this value may be 

substituted instead of x in the 2d equation. 
We then have 

^ ?lz:lf-j-2y = 9. ... 1.2_y-|-4y = 18.-. 

3y = 6, and y = $2, price of a pair of shoes. 
Substitute 2 for y in 3d, 

11 — 2 ■ 

X =z = $5, price of a pair of boots. 

2. ..There are 2 numbers, such that 3 times the less, 
and twice the greater, make 120 ; and if 5 times the less 
be subtracted from 4 times the greater, the remainder wiU 
be 20. Required the numbers. 

Let X = the greater, and y == the less. 1 hen, 

(1) 2x + 3y=120;> 

(2) 4 X — 5 y = 20. ) From the 1st we have 

(3) y = . Multiply this value of y by 5, and sub- 

stitute the result ^^""^ ^ , instead of 5 y in the 2d. But 

3 

since 5 y in the 2d is subtracted, this value of 5y, whe^ 
it IS substituted, must also be subtracted. Making this 
substitution, we have 
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4 X = 20. Clearing this of fractions, transpos- 

ing, reducing, and dividing, 

X = 30, the greater. 

Substituting 30 for x in the 3d, 

tf = — ^ — = 20, the less. 

From the solution of the two preceding questions, we 
derive a 

THTRn METHOD OF ELIMINATION. 
RULE. 

JFHnd, from cne of the equations, the value of the quan^ 
tity to be eliminated, as if the other unknown quantity 
v»ere determined, and substitute this value in the other 
equation, instead of the unknown quantity itself. 

Let the following questions be performed according to 
the third method of elimination. 

3. A boy bought 3 pears, and 2 peaches, for 18 cents ; 
his companion bought, at the same prices, 7 pears, and 5 
peaches, for 44 cents. Required the price of a peach, 
also that of a pear. 

4. If 7 lbs. of butter and 6 lbs. of sugar cost $1*53, 
and 10 lbs. of butter aiid 12 lbs. of sugar cost $2*46, 
what is the price of each per lb. ? 

5. A banker, having two drawers containing money, 
found that if he transferred $100 from the first drawer to 
the second, the former would contain ^ as much money 
as the latter; but If he transferred only $50 from the first 
to the second, they would then contain equal sums. How 
much money was there in each ? 

6. Two boys, talking of their ages, the elder says to 
the younger, " 3 years ago, my age was to yours as 4 to 3; 
but 3 years hence, if we live, my age will be to yours as 
6 to 5." Required their ages at the time. 
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7. A laborer agreed to reap 6 acres of wheat and 5 
aetes of rye for $28; but after he had reaped 4 acres of 
the wheat, and 3 acres of the rye, he was taken sick, and 
received for the work he had done $18. Required the 
price of reaping an acr6 of each. 

8. A jockey says, ** j> of the worth of my horse, and f 
of the worth of my saddle, make $60; also, -^ of the 
worth of my horse, and f of the worth of my saddle, 
make $42." Required the estimated value of each. 

9. A fishing-rod consists of two parts, such that the 
lower part, added to j- of the upper part, makes 20 feet ; 
moreover, 5 times the lower part, added to 3 times the 
upper part, exceeds twice the whole length of the rod by 
65 feet. Required the length of each part. 

10. In a certain school, { of the number of boys ex- 
ceeds f of the number of girls by 19 ; and j- of the num- 
ber of girls, together with ^ of the number of boys, makes 
62. Required the number of each. 

11. After A had gained $100, and B had lost $50, 
they had equal sums of money; but if A had lost $50, 
and B had gained $50, B would have had twice as much 
money as A. How much money had each ? 

Art. 74. The following problems are intended to 
exercise the learner in the three different modes of elimi- 
nation. Sometimes one mode, sometimes another, will De 
most convenient. It is advisable, however, that the pupil 
perform each question of this article in the three different 
ways, in order to acquire skill in eliminating. 

1. The sum of two numbers is to their difference as 4 
is to 1 ; moreover, the sum of twice the greater, and 3 
times the less, is 190. Required the numbers. 

2. The sum of two numbers is 12, and their difference 
is 2. Required these numbers. 
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.3. A grocer, having two casks of wine, drew 9 gallons 
from the greater and 6 gallons from the less, and found 
the number of gallons remaining in the greater to the 
number remaining in the less as 9 is to 5. He then puts 
6 gallons of water into the greater, and 5 into the less, 
and finds the number of gallons of liquor in the greater 
to the number in the less as 12 to 7. How many gallons 
of wine were there at first in each ? 

i. A's money and ^ of B's make $30 ; and B's money, 
with -{■ of A's, makes 9 35. How much has each ? 

5. Three men and 4 boys earn in a day ^1 6 s.; also, 
•5 men and 7 boys earn in a day <£2 4 s. Required the 
daily wages of a man and a boy respectively. 

6. There are two numbers, such that, if f of the greater 
be subtracted from the less, the remainder will be 16 ; but 
if { of the less be added to the greater, the sum will be 
91. Required the numbers. 

7. I hired a horse for a journey of 20 miles, and a 
chaise for a journey of 15 miles, for 9 2*65 ; but^ chang- 
ing my first intention, I rode in the chaise only 10 miles, 
and went a distance of 25 miles with the horse, and paid 
for both $2*70. Required the price of the horse and 
chaise, respectively, per mile. 

8. A farmer found that 3 horses and 4 cows would, 
during the winter, consume 12 tons of hay ; and that it 
required 20j- tons to keep 5 horses and 7 cows the same 
time. Required the quantity of hay eaten by a cow and 
a horse, respectively, during the winter. 

9. The sum of the distances passed over by two loco- 
motives, the first running 6 hours, and the second 7 hours, 
is 290 miles ; but the first goes 35 miles more in 3 hours 
than the second does in 2 hours. Required the distance 
each goes per hour. 

10. After A had lent B $5, he had i as much money 
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as B ; but if B had lent A $5, each would hare had the 
same sum. How much mopey had each ? 

11. Ten boxes of raisins and 3 barrels of flour weigh 
850 lbs. ; also, 12 boxes of raisins and 7 barrels of flour 
weigh 1700 lbs. Required the weight of a box of raisins, 
also that of a barrel of flout. ^ 

12. What fraction is that, to the numerator of which 
if 1 be added, the value of the fracticm will be f , but if 
3 be subtracted from the denominator, the value of the 
fraction will be f 7 



SECTION xxm. 

EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE CONTAINING THREE 

UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

Art. TS» 1. A boy bought an apple, an orange, and a 
peach, for 6 cents ; 2 apples, 3 oranges, and 4 peaches, for 
19 cents ; 5 apples, 2 oranges, and 7 peaches, for 25 cents. 
What did he pay for one of each 7 

Let X = the price of an apple, y = that of an orange, and 
z = that of a peach, in cents. Then, 

(1) x+ y+ z= 6; 

(2) 2x-f3y + 42=19; 

(3) 5x4-2y4-7« = 25. 

In this problem, we have three independent equations, 
containing three unknown quantities. Our first step, in 
the solution, is to obtain from these original equations two 
others, which shall contain only two unknown quantities. 
Let us eliminate z, that is, find two equations which shall 
not contain x. 
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First nuthodL Bring down the 2d, and multiply the 
1st by 2, so as to make the coefficient of x the same as it 
18 in 2d ; 

(2) 2a; + 3y + 4« + 19; 

(4) 2x + 2y+2z=l2. Subtract 4th from 2d, 

(5) tf -I- 2 z = 7 i ^^^^^?^J ^^ ^J ^» and" bring 
^ ' ^^ i down 3d, 

(6) 6x+6y+5« = 30; 

(3) 5x-f2y4- 72 = 25. Subtract 3d from 6th, 

(7) 3 y — 2 X = 5. > Bring down 5th, 
(5) y+2z=7J 

The 5th and 7th contain only the two unknown quanti- 
ties^ and z. These equations may, therefore, be solved 
as we solved similar equations in the preceding section. 
Since the coefficients of z are alike in the 5th and 7th, 
by adding these equations, we have 

4 y = 12 ; .*. y = 3 cents, price of an orange. 

Substitute 3 for y in the 5th, which contains only y and z, 

3 -f- 2 « = 7, .% z = 2 cents, price of a peach. 

Substitute 3 for y, and 2 for z, in the 1st, 

X 4" 3 -|- 2 = 6, .'. X = 1 cent, price of an apple. 

Second method. Resume the original equations, 

(1) x+ y+ z= 6; 

(2) 2x + 3y + 4«=19; 

(3) 5x + 2y4-7« = 25. 
Find the value of x from each of the equations, as if y 

and z were known. 

(4) x = 6 — y — z; 

(5) . = 1^Z±|=1-^ 

(6) x = ^^=^y=^. 

Put equal to each other the values of z in the 4th and 
5th ; also the values of x in the 4th and 6th, 
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(7) 6— y— « = -2 ; 

(8) 6— y— « = ^ . 

Clear the 7th and 8th of fractions ; then transpose the 
terms containing ^ into the first members, all the other 
terms into the second, and reduce, 

(9) y = 7 — 2 2 ; > Change the signs in lOth, and 
(10) — 3y = — 5 — 2«. / find the value of y, 

y|i% B-^-tx i Equalize the values of y in 9th 

V"> y- i '\ andllth, 

^±^ = 7— 2«,.-.5+3« = 21— 6«,.-. 

z = 2 cents, price of a peach. 

Substitute 2 for z in 9th, 

y = 7 — 4 = 3 cents, price of an cnrange. 

Substitute 3 for y, and 2 for z, in 4th, 
x = 6 — 3 — 2 = 1 cent, price of an apple. 

Third method. Take the original equations, 

(1) ^+ y+ *= 6;^ 

(2) 2x + 3y + 4z=19;5 

(3) 6a;4-3y + 72 = 25. ^Find the value of x fi»m 
the 1st, as if y and z were known. 

(4) 2 = 6 — y — z. Substitute this value in 2d and 3d, 

(5) 12— 2y— 2« + 3y + 42;=19;> 

(6) 30— 5y—5z + 2y4- 72 = 25. ) Transpose the 
known terms, and reduce in the 5th and 6th, 

(7) y + 2x= 7;> 

(8) _3y4-2z = — 5. 1 Find the value of « in 7th, 

(9) z = ^^^=^. Substitute this value in 8th, 

-.3y+7— y = — 5,.-. — 4y =— 12,.-.4y = 12,and . 
y =1 3 cents, price of an orange. 
Substitute 3 for y in 9th, 
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X = — — = 2 cento, price of a peach. 

z 

Sabstitute 3 for y, and 2 for z, in 4th, 
x = 6 — 3 — 2=1 cent, price of an appla 
2. A farmer foond that the number of his sheep ex- 
ceeded by 20 that of his cows and horses together ; that 
his horses and ^ of his cows eqaalled in number •} of his 
sheep ; and that ^ of his cows, j- of his horses, and ^ of 
his sheep, made 12. Required the number of each. 

Suppose he had x sheep, y cows, and z horses. Then 

(1) x=y+*+90; 

(2) «+f = f ; 

<») f+f + f = 12- 

FHrsi method RemoTe the denominators, and transpose 
the unknown terms into the first members. 
(4) «— y— «:i= 20; 

(6) _4x+6y+20« 
(6) 8x-|-5y-|-20z 
Let us eliminate y. Multiply 4th by 5, 
(7.) 6z— 5y— 5z=100. Add 6th and 7th, also 6th 
and 7th, 

(8) z-|-152z=:100;) 

(9) 13x4-1^2 = 580. i 

Since, in the 8th and 9th, the coefficiento of x are alike, 
by subtracting the 8th firom the 9th, we have 

12 X = 480, .-. X = 40 sheep. 

Substitute 40 for x in 8th, 

40 + 16 X = 100, .% X = 4 horses. 

Substitute 40 for x, and 4 for x, ht 4th, 

40— y— 4 = 20,. •.y = 16 cows. 

Second wuthod Resume the original equations, in- 
terting the 2d, • 
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(1) X =y+«+20; 
(2)|.= .+f; 

Let us eliminate z. Bring down the Isi^ "^ 

(1) x = y+z4-^* From 2d we have ^ 

(4) xr^?^^ from 3d 

,-. 480— 5y—«).r 

(5) x=. — y — . 

Equalizing the yalaes of x in Ist and 4thy also the 
iralues in 1st and Sth, 

(6) »f±»»=,+«+20; 

(7) , + .+?0 = «°=»p~--. 

The 6th and 7th do not coitktain x. From these elimi- 
nate jr. Moltipljy transpoae, and deduce the value of jr 
from each. The 6th gives 

(8) y = 80— 16z.^From7th, 

/gv ago— Mg } 

v^; y j3 • j Equalizing the yalues of jr in 8th 

and 9th, 

— ^ — ^=80 — 16 z, from which we have 
13 ' 

z = 4 horses. 
~ Substitute 4 for z in 8th 
y = 80— 64= 16 cows. 
Substitute 16 for y, and 4 for z, in 1st, 
2=164-4+20 = 40 sheep. 
Third method. Bring down 1st, and clear 2d and 3d 
from fractions, 

(1) x = y + « + 20; 

(4) 4x = 20« + 5y; 

(5) 8x + 6y+20« = 480. 
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Let us eliminate x. Substitute, in 4th and 5th, the 
▼alue of X given in 1st, 

(6) 4y + 4« + 80 = 20z + 6y; \ 

(7) 8y + 8? + 160 + 5y+^0« = 480. J Transpose 
and reduce in 6th and 7th, 

(8) y + 16«=: SO;) 

(9) 13y + 28« = 320. S 

Now eliminate y from 8th and 9th. The 8th gives 
(10) y = 80 — 16 z. Substitute this value of y in 9th, 
1040 — 208« + 282j = 320, .-. — 180 « = —720, 

.•.180«=720,.*- 
« = 4 horses. ' ^ 

• Substitute 4 for z in 10th, 
y = 80 — 64= 16 cows. 
Substitute 16 for y, and 4 for a;, in 1st, 
aj= 16 + 4 + 20 = 40 sheep. 
3. The ages of 3 children are as follows. Four times 
A's age and 3 times B's make 27 years; 3 times A's 
added to C's make 15 years ; and 4 times B's with twice 
C's make 32 years. Required the age of each. 

Let x, y, and z (years), represent the respective ages of 

A, B, and C. Then, 

(1) 4x + 3y = 27; 

(2) 32+ « = 15,- 

(3) 4y + 2z = 32. 
In this example, each equation does not contain all the 

unknown quantities ; nor is that necessary in order that 
the solution may be possible. Let us eliminate z by the 
first method. But since the 1st does not contain z, we 
have to eliminate that letter from the 2d and 3d only. 
Divide 3d by 2, 

(4) 2y+ « = 16. Subtract 2d from 4th, 

(5) 2y — 32= 1. > Bring down Ist, 
(1) 42 + 3y=27. ) 
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Let us now eliminate y from 5th and Ist Hnltiply fith 
by 3, and Ist by 2, 

(6) Gy— 9x= 3n 

(7) 8 a; + 6y = 54. S Subtract 6th from 7th, 

17 z = 51, .*• z = 3 years, A's age. 

Substitute 3 for % in Ist, 

12-f 3y = 27,.',y=5 years, B's age. 

Substitute 3 for z in 2d, 

9 + 2J = 15, .•. « = 6 years, B*s age. 

Let the learner solve this question according to the 
second and third methods 

From what precedes, it is evident that the three modea 
of elimination, given in the last section, may be ex* 
tended to any number of equations, provided the number 
of unknown quantities does not exceed the number of 
equations. 

The first method is applied to several equations by 
operating upon these equations taken two and twa 

In applying the seam4 method to several equations, 
find, from each equation that contains it, the value of 
the unknown quantity to be eliminated, then put any 
two of these expressions for its value equal to each 
other. 

To extend the third method, we must, after having 
found, from one of the equations, the value of the un- 
known quantity to be eliminated, substitute this value 
in every other equation that contains this unknown 
quantity. 

If a question involves four unknown quantities, and 
gives rise to four independent equations, we first deduce 
from them three equations with only three unknown quan* 
tities ; we then proceed with these three equations, aa we 
have done with the preceding equations in this section. 

If either of the equations does not contain the unknown 
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qototity to be eliminated, that equation may be put aside 
to be placed in the next set of equations, Tiz., those which 
contain one less unknown quantity. 

Either method of elimination may be used, but the first 
wiU generally be found the most convenient, because it 
does not give rise to fractions. The pupil is advised, 
however, t> perform each problem in the three ways, in 
order to acquire skill and be able to judge which will be 
l>e8t in any particular case. _It is not necessary that the 
fMune mode of elimination be pursued throughout the solu- 
tion of a question, but either may be resorted to whenever 
it shall seem the most convenient. 

Let the learner find the values of z, y, and z, in the 
following sets of equations. 
4. » + yz=13;^ 6. a;+ y = 90— z; 

^+z=il5.J a;4-20 = 2«+ ^' 

6. 2x + 3y + 4« = 29;^ 7. ix + iy + iz = 6^; 

3a; + 2y + 5z = 32;V . ix + iy + iz = A7; 

4« + 3y + 2« = 25. ) ix+i!f + iz = d8. 



SECTION XXIV. 

SUBSTITUTION OP NUMBERS IN ALGEBRAIC QUANTITIES. 

Art. 76. Let the learner find the numerical value of 
the following expressions, when a = 4, 6 = 3, c= 2, and 

1. abc. Ans. 4.3.2=24. 

2. fl^ft. Ans. 42.3 = 16.3 = 48. 

3. 69. c3. Ans. 3». 23 = 9. 8 = 72. 



10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
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4. abd. 19. abc^d. 

5. a9rf2. 20. <^6a + c8rf. 

6. ahc^d. 21. a& + c — if. 

7. a6c3cr. 22. aftc*— <r». 
a 62^3. 23. «»— c + rf. 

o « A A — o ^- 2«+3c— 26. 

9. -. An8.f-2. ^ Sa—2b^ + e^. 

^ . 26. 3a9 + 469— c— 2rf. 

ed" 27. (a + 6)c, 

^ 28. ac{b'['d). 

V-. 29. (a + 6)(c + £/), - 

abe 30. (a + ^)(^— 0- 

d • 31. (2a — 6)(3tf + 2J). 

£f 32. (69 + y)(j_c). 

6» * 33. (3a9— 262)(4rf— 3c). 

. ^ 34. (a9_52)(c9_d8). 

«c* 35. a9(36 — c+2rf). 

.g ^c 36. (69 — aa)(rf9— cS). 

• ^' 37. 3c9(a + 6 — rf). 

16. a-l-6 + c. Ans. 9. 38. 2b^a + c^ + d). 

17. a3 + 6 + rf. 39. 6a(a9 — 6 + c). 

18. ab + cd. 40. a(269— c9 + d3). 

Find the value of the following expressions, when 

a=z5, 6 = 3, m = 2, and n = 0. « 

41. a + 6 — »» + «. 4Q 3m» 

42. 3a— 5n + 4»i. " 26' 

43. a6 + mn. ^q 3(fl— 6)(m>-n) 

44. 6iita — 5a6n. *» ' 

45. inn-|-3a6n. ^j (36— 2o)fny 

46. 4a6cn— 5a69. 2m-3n " 

3m«— w^ 



47. !Ltl, ' 62. «('^-*')('^+*') 



4& 



3o — t 
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Sabstitate numbers in the following equivalent expres- 
sions, showing their identity, whatever numbers are put 
instead of the letters ; provided, however, that the same 
value be given to the same letter in the two members of 
an equation. An identical equation is one in which the 
two members are exactly alike ; they may differ in form, 
but both can be reduced to the same form. 

63. (ii + c)6 = a6 + 6c. 

In this example, let a=:l, 6 = 2, and c = 3. Then 
the first member becomes (1 + 3)2 = 4.2 = 8. The 
second member gives 1.2-|~'2*3=2-{-6 = 8. * The re« 
suit I, we perceive, are alike. 

54. am — bm=zm{a — b), 

66. {a—m){a+m)=za^ — m^. 

66. (a+m)(a+»») = «^ + 2a»i+m«. 

67. (a — m){a—m) = a^—2am + m^. 

t ' 2 
i,^x a + #11 a ^ in 

69. = m. 

X X 

60. »+l = !!il±*. 

61. ^=^=:tfl + a+l. 



62. 






63. :LZL:!^:::::a^_am + m^. 

64. (a+»i)(aH-n) = <^4.a(m + «)+»»«. 
66 — — h"""* "^ 



a-\-b ' b a6 + ft* 

66 ^'^'^ I g— w 2 (tf -f »i^) 

a — fit '^a + m if^^vii^ 
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'67 ^^—So + g a^t 

z z 



SECTION XXV. 



UTERAL EQUATIONS. 



Art. 77* Find the values of x in the following 
equations. 

1. ^±^ = x + Sa. Multiply by 6, 

a-|-inz = 5z-f-3ii6. Transpose a and b x, 
mx — hx=zSab — a. Separate the first member into 

factors, one of which is x, 
(m — 6) X = 311 6 — a. 
In this equation, x is taken m — b times, that is, thi« 
factor m — 6 is the coefficient of x. Divide both mem- 
bers by this coefficient, 

2. i£±^£nif=2i«: — 6. Multiply by o + m, 

3c + ax — bx=z2ax — ab'\'2mx — bm. 
Transpose the terms containing x into the first member, 
the others into the second, and reduce, 
— ax — bx — 2mx=: — ab — bm — 3c. Change the 

signs, 

ax + 6x-f-2i»x = a6 + 6« + 3c. Separate the first' 

member into factors, one of which is x. 

9 



/ 



ISO GENERALIZATION. [^96. 

{a'\-b-{-2m)x = ab + bm-^3c. Hence 



3. 

4. 
6. 



» — - 


a4.& + 2fii 


• 


S«— a be — ex 
b - a • 


6. 


26-.3a; £ 


— ; = 3az — bm. 

S6 + e 


7. 


«^a: . 3m— 6 
oz = 

6 + e 2m 


2as— m* 3.<«— 4ar 
A a+2m' 


8. 


3ft— >4a 5a— 4<^ 
6— 3« 5 — 3» * 



SECTION XXVI. 



GENERALIZATION. 



Art. 78* In pure tdgebra, letters are used to repre- 
sent known as well as unknown quantities. It enables us 
to conduct operations with greater facility, and to form 
rules. "The results of purely algebraical solutions of 
problems are called general formula. The design of this 
section is to familiarize the learner with such solutions. 

1. A and B have together $270, but B has twice as 
much money as A. Required the money of each. 

In this problem it is required to divide $270 into two 
parts, one of which shall be double the other. 

Let X dollars be A's share ; then 2 x dollars will be the 

share vof B. Hence, 
x + 2xz=z 270. This equation gives 
x= $90, A's share;) . 
2x=9 180, B's-share ; ) ^^' 
Now, suppose that, instead of $270, A and B have any 
number a of dollars, of which B has twice as much as A. 
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In this case^^the problem is to divide the number a into 
two parts, one of which shall be twice as great as the 
other. 

Representing the shares as before, we have 

This equation gives 



X = — -, A*s share ; 
2 a: =— , B's share ; 

3 



Ans. General formule. 



The general formula show us that one part is ^ and 
the other J of the number to be divided, without reference 
to the particular value of that number. 

If, in the general formule, we now put $270 instead 
of a, we have 

.=5! = too, A's shure; )particul« 

2«=*:|5 = 2.90=tl80.B'.8hare;3 '^^'- 

Let the learner substitute other numbers for a in the 
general formuls, and find the particular answers. Any 
number divisible by 3 will give whole numbers for the 
answers. 

2. The sum of the ages of two brothers is 76 years, 
and the difference of their ages is 16 years. Required 
the age of each. 

In this problem we are to separate 76 into two parts, 
such that the difierence of those parts shall be 16. In- 
stead of 76, let us suppose that the number to be sepa- 
rated into parts is indefinite, and that it is represented by 
a ; also, that d represei^ts the difference of the parts, that 
is, the excess of the greater part above the less. 

Let X =z the less part ; then 

X -|- d r£: the greater part. Hence, 

x-\^z-\^dz=:a. Reduce and transpose cf, 
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2xz=ia — d; divide by 3| 
« = — — -- = -^^, the less part. (Art 67.) 

% ft 2 

To obtain the greater part, we add d to the less^ and 
me have 

x-^-d^z \-d. Change d in the 2d member to 

halves, 

x+d=Y — - + Y; reduce, 

x-(-^='~"4""~=^ » ^^ greater peart. 

By examining the general formule for the two parts, 
and recollecting that a and d mky stand for any numbers, 
provided d is less than a, we see that they furnish the fol- 
lowing rule for separating a number into two parts, whose 
difference is given. 

The less part is found by subtrcKting half of the difo 
forence of the parts from half of their sum, that is, from 
half of the number to be separated; or, by subtrtuting the 
difference of the parts from their sum, and dividing the 
remainder by 2. 

The greater part is found by adding half of the dif* 
ference to half of the sum of the parts ; or, by adding 
the difference to the sum of the parts, and dividing the 
amount by 2. 

Let the learner separate the following numbers into 

parts, either by means of the formuls, or by following 

the rule. 

Jfumbers to Differences 

be separated. of the Ptirts. 

3. 50 10. 

4. 30 16. 

6. 100 • ... 20. 

6, 35 5 
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Jiumbers to JHffereneeg 

be separated. of the Parts. 

7. 106 .. . 60. 

a 60 6. 

9. 33 8. 

10. A man bought corn at a shillings^ rye at h shil- 
lings, and wheat at c shillings, per boshel, and the whde 
amounted to d shillings. Required the numbei' of bushels 
of each he bought, if he bought the same number of 
i)ushels of each. 

Let X = the number of bushels of each. Then, 

az-^-bz-^-czrzid. 
Separating the 1st member into factors, one of which 

is X, (Art. 59.) 
(a -|- 6 + c) a; = d ; dividing by a -|- 6 -|- c, the coefficient 

of X, 

X =z — '■ , the number of bushels of each. 

a+6 + c' 

This general formula may be translated into the follow- 
ing irule. ^ 

Divide the price of the whole hy the sum of the prices 
of a bushel of ectch' sort ; the quotient will he the number 
of bushels of each. 

If, in the formula, we substitute 6, 6, 7, and 160, for a, 
6, c, and d, respectively, we have 

X = ; — - — - = — = 10 busliels, particular answer. 

6 -|- 6 -|- 7 18 

This rule may be extended to any number of articles ; 
only we must change *' bushel " and " number of bushels ** 
into other corl'esponding expressions, as the case may 
require. 

11. How many apples at 1 cent, pears at 2 cents, 
peaches at 3 cents, and oranges at 4 cents, apiece, of 
each an equal number, can I buy for $6? 

12. In a certain manufactory there are employed h 



times «• many boys as men, and c times as maay girls as 
boys. Required the number of each^ the whole number 
of indiTiduals being a. 

Let X = the number of men ; 

then 6 z = the number of boys, 

and 6 c s = the number of girls. Hence, 

X'\''bx'\-bcx-=ia, 

Hare X is taken l'\-h-^hc times ; therefore, separating 

the first member into factors, one of which is x, 

(l+6-f-6c)2=a. Divide by 1 -j- 6 -|- ^ ^« 
X = - — ; — -- , number of men : 

62 = ; — - — -- X h, number of boys ; 

bex=z ; Xhc. number of girls. 

If, in these formulae^ we substitute 81 for a, 2 for b, 
and 8 for c, we have 

= ^=:9men; 9.2= 18 boys, and 9.2.3=54 



1+2+6 9 

girls. 

13. What will be the particular answers in the last 
question, if a is 144, 6 is 5, and c is 6 ? 

14. Two men, A and B, engaged to dig a well ; A 
could dig it alone in a days, and B could dig it alon^ in b 
days. In what time could they both together dig it \ 

Let x = the number of days required. Then, as A 

could dig the whole in a days, in 1 day he would dig — of 
it ; and, as B could dig the whole in b days, in 1 day he 
would dig —- of it. Both would, therefore, dig — h Y ^^ 

it in 1 day ; and in x days they would dig — -[- ~ of it 

But we have si:^posed thai in x days they woM dig llie 
wjh<^ Hence, 
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Multiply by a and 6, 

(6 + a) a; = a 6 ; divide by * + a^ 
^ a;=:=-^ — , Am. 
If a is 6, and h is 7» we have 

6 7 

I = —-^ =z ^ =: 3^ dayS) particular answer. 

From the general formula in this question, we derive 
the following rule for any case in which there are but 
two workmen. 

IHtfide the produust of the numbers expressing the times 
in which each would perform the work, by the sum of those 
numbers. The quotient will be the time in which both 
together will perform it. 

Let the two following questions be performed by the 
preceding rule. 

15. A man could do a piece of work in 6 days, and a 
boy could do the same in 10 days. In what time would 
they both together do it? 

16. A man alone would consume a barrel of flour in 6 
months, and the same quantity would last his wife 8 
months. How long would a barrel supply both? 

17. Let it be required to find a rule for dividing the 
gain or loss in partnership, or, as it is eomm<Hily called, 
the rule of fellowship. Let us first take a particular 
exam^e. 

Three men, A, B, and C, traded together, and gained 
$300. A put into the partnership $7 as often as B put 
in $6, and as often as C put in $2. Required each 
man's share of the gain. 
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Let X = A's share. B put in f , and C pat in f as 
much stock as A. Therefore, B must have f , and C ^ as 

much gain as A. Consequently, — = B's share, and — 
== Ci share. Hence, 

x + "^ "h "T = 300. This equation gives 

z = $140, A's share ; 

y = i:~?=6.20 = $120, B's share, 

s» _ 2J40__2 _ ^^ ^ ^^ 
7 7 ' 

To generalize this question, suppose that A put in m 
dollars as often as B put in n, and as often as C put in p 
dollars ; and that they gained a dollars. Then B put in 

— , and C — as much as A ; they must, therefore, have, 

• 

respectively, — and — as much gain as A. 

Let X = A's gain ; then 
— zz: B's gain, and 

^ = C'sgain. Hence, 

\ + ^ + ^ = a. Multiply by w, 

mx'\'nx'\-px=zma; or, 
(m -{- A "{-p) x=zma; divide by m + » +JP» 

ma ' a a ■ • 

^ = — ; — —- , or 2 = m X , A's share. 

m-^n-f-p fn-\.n-\-p 
B's share is ^ of A's; ^i- of m X is 2 ^ 

"* ^ m + n + p m + n+j» 

*nd — of it is n times as much ; hence, — = n X 
, B's share. 
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p 

Cs share being — as maeh as A's, we hare, in like 

manner, 

^ z=ip X — ^ . C's share ; 

If we recollect that m, n, and p are the proportions of 
stock furnished respectively by A, B, and G, we shall 
perceive diat the whole gain a is divided by m -f- n -|-jp, 
the sum of the proportions of stock furnished by all the 
partners, and that this quotient is multiplied by m, A's 
nroDortion, by n, B's proportion, and by p, C's proportion 
of the stock, to obtain their respective shares of the gain. 
Hence, since a may represent the loss as well as the gain, 
for finding each partner's share of gain or loss, we have 
the following rule. 

Divide the whole gain or loss by the sum of the prepoT' 
tions of the stock, and multiply the quotient by each part* 
ner's proportion. 

This rule applies, whatever be the number of partners. 

18. James and White trade together, the former putting 
into the partnership $800, and the latter $600. They 
gain $ 700. Find by the formulsB, or by the rule, each 
partner's share of the gain. 

Remark. If the learner use the formul®, in this case, 
since there are but two partners, p must be zero. More- 
over, when the amounts actually put in are given, the 
simplest proportions of the stocks will be found by divid- 
ing these amounts by the greatest number that will divide 
them all without a remainder. Thus, 800 and 600 are 
both divisible by 200, and the quotients, 4 and 3; are the 
simplest proportions of the stock. 

19. What would be each man's gain, if A furnished 
9400, B $300, and C $200, the whole gain $450 7 
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20. What would each man lose, if four partners fur« 
nished, respectively, $700, $600, $400, and $200, the 
whole loss being $380? 

21. A put in $500 for 4 months, B put in $400 for 6 
months, and C put in $ 300 for 7 months. They gained 
$ 325. Required each man's gain. 

Remark. When the stocks are employed unequal times, 
it is manifest, that each partner's stock, or his proportion 
of the stock, must be multiplied by the number expressing 
the time which it is in trade, and that then the proportions 
of these products must be used. 

Art. 79* Generally, known quantities are represented 
by the first, and unknown quantities by the last letters of 
the alphabet. But it is frequently convenient to use the 
initial letters of the names of quantities, whether known 
or unknown. 

In the following questions of simple interest, let p be 
the principal, r the rate, t the time, i the interest, and a 
the amount. It must be remembered that r b supposed 
to be a fraction, as '06, *05, &c., according as the rate is 
6 per cent., 5 per cent., &c., and that the time is ex- 
pressed in years and fractions of a year. 

1. What is the simple interest of p dollars, for t years, 
at r per cent. ? 

Since the principal multiplied by the rate gives the in- 
terest for a year, we have 

rp=z the interest for 1 year ; and 
trp=. the interest for t years. Hence, 

» = f rp. 

From this formula we deduce the following rule. 

To find the interest, the principal, time, and rate being 
knoum, multiply the principal^ time, and rate together. 
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2. Required the interest on $247*50, for 5 years, at 
per cent. 

3. The eqaation trjpzni contains foar quantities, any 
three of which being known, the fourth may be found. 
For example, to find p when the other quantities are 
given. Take 

trjp = i; divide both members by t r, 

f 

»z=— . 

•^ tr 

This formula gives the following rule. 

To Jind the principal, when the interest, time, and rate 
are hnoum, divide the interest by the product of the time 
and rate, 

4. The interest being $90*10, the time 4 years, and 
the rate 5 per cent., required the principal, according 
to the rule. 

Let the learner find, from trp=zi, formulse for the time 
and the rate, translate these formulae into rules, and per- 
form by the rules the particular examples subjoined. 

5. The interest, rate, and principal given, find the 
time. 

6. The interest being $54, rate 6 per cent., principal 
$150, what is the time? 

7. The interest, rate, and principal given, find the late. 

8. The interest being $33*705, time 5 years, and prin- 
cipal $96*30, what is the rate ? 

9. Required the amount of p dollars, for t years, at 
the rate r, simple interest. 

Since the amount is the sum of principal and interest, 
t rp being the interest, as before, we have 

a =zp -{-trp; or, a=ip{l-^tr). 
Hence the following rule. 

To Jind the amount, when the principal, time, and rate 
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me hwrnm^ wmUipfy the time and rate tegrtker^ add 1 to 
the product, and multiply this sum by the prindpaL 

10. The principal being $630*20, the rate 4^ per 
cent, and the time 7 years and 6 months, what is the 
amount ? 

11. Let as find the value of p from the equation, 
p -|- ^ rjp = a. Separate the first member into factors, 

(1 + f r)p = a ; divide by 1 -f- f r. 



P = 



l + tr 

Hence. 

To find the principal, when the amount, time^ and rate 
are given, multiply the time and rate together, add 1 t^ 
the product, and divide the amount by the sum, 

12. The ambunt being $124, the rate 6 per cent, and 
the time 4 years, what is the principal ? 

Remark, The principal, in this case, is called tiie 
present worth of the amount 

13. Required the present worth of $400, due in 3 
years and 3 months, a7 5 per cent 

14.' From the same equation, let us find the formula 
for r. 

p-j^trp^za; transpose p, 
trp = a — p ; divide by tp, 

r = -^-?. Hence, 
tp 

To find the rate, when the amount, time, and principal 
are given, divide the difference of the amount and princi" 
pal by the product of the time and principal, 

"Remark, This rule is virtually the same as that given 
by problem 7th, since the difference of the amomit and 
principal is the interest 
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16. The amount being $968*8759 time 3 years^ and 
principal $325, required t|ie rate. 

16. In a similar manner, and from the same equation, 
let the learner find the formula for t, convert it into a 
rule, and perform by the rule, the subjoined particular 
example. 

17. The amount being $1012*50, principal $750, and 
rate 5 per cent., required the time. 

Art. 80* 1. Separate a into two parts, such that one 
shall be m times the other. 

2. A and B have together a dollars, of which B has m 
times as much as A. How many dollars has each ? 

3. Separate a into two parts, such that the second shall 

be the — part of the first. %. 

4. Separate a into three parts, so that the second shall 
be m times, and the third n times the first. 

5. What ^number is that whose mth part, added to its 
nth part, makes the number a ? 

6. What number is that whose mth part exceeds its nth 
part by a ? 

7. Separate a into two parts, so that the mth part of 
one, added to the nt|| part of the other, shall make the 
number a. 

Let X = one part ; the other will be a — x. 

8. After paying away — and -r- of my money, I had c 

dollars left. How many dollars had I at first ? 
^9. A man and his boy together could do a piece of 
work in a days, and the man could do it alone in b days. 
Required the number of days in which the boy could do 
it alone. 

10. The heirs to an estate received a dollars each; 



n 
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bat if there had been b less heirs, they would have re- 
ceived e dollars each. Required the number of heirs^ 

11. A man has 4 sons, each of whom is a years older 
than his next younger brother, and the eldest is m times 
as old as the youngest. Required their ages. 

12. A father gave his children m oranges apiece, and 
had a <»'anges left ; but in order to give them it oranges 
apiece, he wanted h oranges more. How many children 
had he ? 

13. The sum of two numbers is a, and — of the 

greater added to — of the less makes h. Required the 

numbers. 

Remarks This and the two following questions may 
be performed by means of two unknown quantities. 

14. One o3f and m cows cost a dollars ; but one cow 
and ft oxen cost b dollars. Required the price of a cow, 
and that of an ox. 

15. There are two numbers, such that the first with 

—- of the second makes a : and the second with — of the 

^ I n 

first also makes a. Required the numbers. 
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EXTRACTION OF THE SECOND ROOTS OF NUHBERSt 

* 

. Art. 81* 1. Some market women, counting their 
eggs, found that each had 12 times as many eggs as there 
were women, and that they all together had 300. R^ 
quired the number of women. 
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Let X zzz the number of women ; 

then 12 z = the number of eggs e^h had, 

and 129.x, or 12 2^ = the whole number of eggs. Henoe, 

12 s8 = 300. Divide by 12, 
u^y or x*x=25* 
We see that x must be a number which, multiplied by 
itself, ehall produee 25; and we know that 5. 5=25 
Hence, 

z = 5 women, Ans, 
The equation 12 x* = 300 is called an equaticm of the 
second degree, or a guadratic equation, because it contains 
the second power or square of the unknown quantity. 

In general, aa equation of the second degree is such 
as, when reduced to its simplest form, contains at l^t 
one t«rm in which there are two, but no term in which 
there are more than two unuiown fiictors. 

When an equation with one unknown quantity contains 
the second power only of that quanti^, it is called a pure 
equation of the second degree, or a pure quadratic equar 
tion. The equation given above is of this kind. 

The first power of a quantity, with reference to the 
second, is called the second root or square root, and 
finding the first power when the second is given, is called 
extracting the second or square root. The second root of 
a quantity, then, is such as, being multiplied by itself, will 
produce that quantity. 

The second powers of the fiirst nine figures are as fol- 
lows. 

1,2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Roots. 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81. Powers. 
Hence, when a number consists of only one figure, its 
second power cannot contain more than two figures. 
The least number consisting of two figures or places ts 



{ 
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IO9 the second power of which is 100, cimsisting of three 
figures, or rather of three places. 

It is to be observed, that, when a number has zeros at 
the right, its second power is terminated by twice as 
many zeros ; that is, the second power has, at the right, 
twice as many zeros as the root. And, in general, the 
product of two or more numbers, each haying zeros at 
the right, has, at its right, as many zeros as all the factors. 
For example, (30)s = 900, (6Q0)» 1= 250000, &c. ; (400)^ 
X 30 = 4800000, (2000)» . 300 = 1200000000, &c. 

Art. 89* In order to find a mode of extracting the 
'second root of a number consbting of more than two 
figdfres, let us examine the "second power of a-f-&, which 
is a^ -|- 2 a 6 -f- 6^, in which a may represent the tens, and 
h the units of the root. I%t a=2 (tens) or 20, and 
6=:3; then ii + 6=23; a9 = 400, 2a6=2-20.3 = 
120, and 69=9; consequently, aa + 2a6 + 6« = 400 + 
120 + 9 = 529. Hence, 

When a number contains units and tens, its second 
power contains the second power of the tens, plus twice 
the product of the tens by the units, plus the second power 
of the units. 

Let us now, by a reverse operation, deduce the root 
from the power. 

Operation. 

5^29(23. Root. 
4 ~ 

12-9(4. Divisor. 
Since the number contains hundreds, its root must 
necessarily contain tens. Our first object, then, is to find 
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the tens of the root. But since the second power of the 
tens of the root cannot have any significant figure below 
hundreds, it must be found in the 5 (hundreds). We 
separate, therefore, the last two figures from the 5 by an 
accent. 

Now the second power of 2 (tens) is 4 (hundreds), and 
that of 3 (tens) is 9 (hundreds). Therefore the greatest 
second power of tens found in 5 (hundreds) ia 4 (hun- 
dreds), and the root of 4 (hundreds) is 2 (tens). 

We place 2 at the right of the given number as the 
tens of the root, separating it from that number by a line, 
and subtract the second power 4 (hundreds), correspond- 
ing to a^, from the 5 (hundreds). 

To the right of the remainder 1 (hundred), we bring 
down the two figures, previously cut off, and have 129, 
which we call a dividend. This number corresponds to 
2ab-\'i^. It contains twice the product of the tens by 
the units, plus the second power of the units. If it con- 
tained 2 a 6 (Ally, or exactly twice the product of the tens 
and units, we should find the units exactly by dividing by 
twice the tens, for 2 a 6 divided by 2 a gives 6. As it is, 
if we divide by twice the tens, disregarding the remain- 
der, we shall obtain the units of the root exactly,, or a 
number a little too great. 

Twice 2 (tens) are 4 (tens), by which we are to divide. 
But since tens multiplied by units can have no significant 
figure below tens, if we take 4 merely as our divisor, we 
must reject the right-hand figure 9 of the dividend ; that 
is, since the divisor is considered as t^n times less than 
its true value, that the quotient may not be. changed, we 
must make the dividend also ten times less than its true 
value. Hence, before dividing, we separate, by an accent, 
the 9 from 12. 

The divisor 4 is contained 3 times iq 12 ; we place 3 
10 
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^ii die root, at the right of the 2, ftnd obtain for the entire 
Voot 23. l*be second power of 23 is 529, showing that 
*Sn is the exact ropt sousrht. 

Art, 8S* In the preceding example, after hiaving 
ibnnd the unit figure, we raised the whole root to the 
*tlftcond ik>wer, in order to ascertain its correctness. We 
shdl now show how the correctness of the second Or any 
succeeding Sgdre of the root may be ascertaini^d, wtthotit 
raising the whole to the 'second power. 

Let us extract the second 'root of ^01. 

ft 

Operation. 

24'01(49. Root. 
16 

801 

lleasoniiig sis in the preceding example, we find the 
^eatest second power of tens contained in 24 (hundreds), 
to be 16 (hundreds), the root of which is 4 (tens). We 
put 4 as the first figure of the root, subtract its second 
power fi'om 24, bring down, to the right of the remainder, 
the two figures cut off, ^d have ^1 for a dividend. 
This corresponds to 2 a & -f~ ^S which is the same as 
{2a + h)b, Dividing 80 by 8, twice the tens of the 
toot, we have 10 for the quotient; but since the unit 
figure cannot exceed 9, we put 9 in the root, at the right 
bf 4, and have 49 for the entire root. 

Now, in order to determine whether 9 is* the jproper unit 
figure, we observe that our divisor 8 corresponds to 2 a, 
and 9 is the presumed value of b; hence 80 -f- 9 or 89 
corresponds to 2a-f-&; we therefore put 9 at the right 
bf '^e 'dirisor, and multiply 89 by 9 ; the product 801 
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answers to (2 a -f- b) b, which, subtracted from the divi- 
dead, leaves no remainder. Therefore 49 is the correct 
root 

Let the learner find the Sjec<^d roots of the following - 
numbers, according to the method just explained. 
1 625. 6. 225. 

2. 1089. 6. 5476. 

3. 2809. 7. 6241. 

4. 1936. 8. 9801. 

Art. 84* Let it now be required to extract the root 
of 105625. 

Since (10)9=100, (100)»= 10000, (1000)9=1000000, 
it follows that the second power of any whole number 
greater than 10 §iid less than 100, that is, consisting of 
two figures, must be greater than 100 and less than 10000^ 
that is, it must consist of three or four figures ; also, ^e 
secoad power of any number between 100 and 1000^ tha| 
is, consisting of three figures, must contain fiv^ or six 
figures. Therefore the number of figures in the root of 
any proposed whole number may be found, by begin|iii\g 
at the right and separating that number into pirts or 
periods of two figures each. The left-hand period may 
contain either one or two figures. There will be as many 
figures in the root as there are periods in the power. 

Separating 105625 into periods, thus, 10'56'^, we see 
that its root must consist of three figures, viz., hundreds, 
tens, and units. 

Let a represent the hundreds, b the tens, and c the 
units of the root ; then a -|- 6 -f- c will represent the root. 

The second power of a+64"^ ^^ a9 + 2a6 + &9-|- 
aac + 26c4-c9. This may be put in either of the fol- 
lowing forms, viz., «« -J- 2 a 6 + 6^ .j. 2 (a + 6) c + c*, or 
a9 + (2a + 6) b -{-[^{a + b) + c]c. The first of thesg 
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forms shows that the second power of a number consisting 
of hundreds, tens, and units, contains the second power 
of the hundreds, plus twice the product of the hundreds 
and tens, plus twice tlie sum of the hundreds and tens 
multiplied by the units, plus the second power of the 
units. 

Let us now proceed to extract the root of 105625. 

Operation. 
10'56'25(325. Root. 



9 


= a9. 


15'6(62 
124 


= 2a + 6. 
= (2a + 6)6. 


3225(645 
3225 


= 2(a + 6) + c. 



0. 

After separating the number into periods, we first seek 
the second power of the hundreds of the root, which must 
be found in the 10, (that is, 100000} ; the greatest second 
power of hundreds in this part is 9, (90000), the root of 
which is 8, (300). 

Putting 3 as the first figure, or hundreds, of the root, 
we subtract its second power 9 firom 10 ; to the right of 
the remainder 1 we bring down the second period 56, 
and have 156, (15600), which we regard as a dividend. 

This dividend contains 2 a ft -f- fc^^ or twice the product 
of the hundreds and tens, plus the second power of the 
tens ; it also contains the hundreds which are produced 
bj multiplying the sum of the hundreds and tens by the 
units. 

We now wish to obtain ft, the tens of the root; and, for 
this purpose, we divide by twice the hundreds, correspond- 
ing to 2 a. But since the product of hundreds by tens 
has three zeros at the right, this product can have no sig- 
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nificant figure below the fourth place froQi the ngb^ "Vff. 
therefore reject the 6, separating it by aa accent, §p4 
divide 15,(15000), by 6,(600), twice the hundrfds of t^ 
root. 

The quotient is 2, (20), which we put a| the secp9^ 
figure or tens of the root ; we also place it at the righ$ of 
the divisor. The divisor thus'increasi^d if 62, (620), ^iid 
?n«iwers to 2 a -f- b, which we multiply by 6 or b, an4 l^fiXI. 
124, ( 12400), answering to (2 a + 6) 6. 

We subtract 124 from the dividend 156, and ^vg $)[ 
a remainder 32, to the right of which we annex th^ last 
period 25, and regard the result 3225 as a new dividend. 

This dividend corresponds to 2 (a -f- 6) c -f- 1^, ^ 
[2 (a -f- 6) -I- c] c ; that is, it contains twice the sum of ^^ 
hundreds and tens multiplied by the units, plus the secc^d 
power of the units. To find the units of the root, the|r^ 
fore, we must divide by twice the sum of the hundreds 
and tens, that is, by twice the whole root, so far as it has 
been already ascertained. 

But since hundreds and tens, multiplied by units, must 
have one zero at the right, this product cao have no sig- 
nificant figure below the second from the right ; we ther^ 
fofB reject the figure 5, separating it by ^n accent Twice 
the hundreds and tens make 64,(640), corresponding to 
2 (a -f-&)> which is contained in 322 (3220) five times. 

We put 5, which is the presumed value of c, as the 
next figure of the root, also at Uie right of the divisor. 
The divisor thus increased answers to 2 (a -f- ^) ~h ^» 
which multiplied by 5, or c, gives 32SS5, corres|>onding to 
[2{a-]-b)'\-c]c; this subtracted firom tbp divi4egj| 
leaves no remainder. Hence 325 is the root required. 

Of the two formuls, already given, of the secon4 ppjgy; 
ofa + 6 + c,viz.,a2 + 2aft+2(a + 6)c4l6^attda?^ 
C2a + 6)6+[2(a + 6) + c]c, the former ^oys, jjak 
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after the first figure has been founds each succeeding 
figure is to be sought by dividing by twice the whole of 
the root previously found ; and the latter shows that, in 
each case, the quotient is to be placed at the right of the 
divisor, and that the divisor, thus increased, is to be multi- 
plied by the quotient. 

Moreover, fi'om the rank of the figures, it is evident 
that twice the root already found can produce no signifi- 
cant figure below the second fi'om the right in each 
dividend. 

Formuls might be given for the second power of four 
or more figures ; but from what has been already shown, 
the mode of proceeding, in all cases, will be sufficiently 
manifest 

We exhibit below the process of extractmg a root con- 
sisting of five figures. 

Operation. 

281 1'22'64'4 1 ( 53021. Root. 
25 

31'1 ( 103 
309 

2226'4 ( 1 0602 
21204 



106041 ( 106041 
10604 1 

0. 
In this example we find that the second divisor IQ6 is 
not contained in the dividend 222, the right-hand figure 
being rejected ; this shows that there are no hundreds 'na 
required root. In such a case, we place a zero in the 
root, also at the right of the divisor, and annex the sue 
ceeding period to form a dividend. 
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Art. 89. From the foregoing examples and explana- 
tions* we deduce the following 

RULE FOR EXTRACTING THE SECOND ROOTS OF NUMBERS. 

1. Begin at the rights and, by means of accents or 
other marks, separate the nundfer into periods of two 
figures each. The left-hand period may contain one or 
two figures. 

2. Find the greatest second power in the left-hand 
period, place its root at the right of the proposed number, 
separating it by a line, and subtract the second power 
from the left-hand period, 

3. To the right of the remainder bring down the next 
period to form a dividend. Double the root already 
found for a divisor. Seek how many times the divisor is 
contained in the dividend, the right-hand figure being re- 
jected. Place the quotient in the root, at the right of the 
figure previously found, and also at the right of the 
divisor. Multiply the divisor, thus increased, by the last 
figure of the root, and subtract the product from the whole 
dividend, 

4. Repeat the process in part third of the rule, until 
all the periods have been brought down. 

Remark 1st. If the dividend will not contain the di- 
visor, the right-hand figure of the former being rejected, 
place a zero in the root, also at the right of the divisor, 
and bring down the next period. 

Remark 2d. We may observe, that, if the last figure 
of the preceding divisor be doubled, the root will be 
doubled ; for that divisor contains twice the whole root 
found, with the exception of the figure last obtained. 

Remark Sd. To find the root of a product, as will be 
shown hereafter, we take the root of each factor and mul- 
tiply these roots together.^ Thus, the root of 81 . 225 is 
9.15=135. 
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Extract the root9 of the subjoined numbers. 

1. 676. 8. 266256. 15. 121.144. 

2. 1369. 9. 289444. 16. 81.256. 

3. 2304. 10. 628849. 17. 400.36^1. 

4. 10616. 11. 12759184. 18. 16.25.9. 

5. 22201. 12. 8590761. 19. 4.(54.144. 

6. 26560. 13. 9616201. 20. 676:441. 
, 7. 66049. 14. 81036004. 

Art. 86» Comparati?ely few numbers are exact 
second powers, and the roots of such as are not perfect 
powers cannot be found exactly, either in whole numbers 
or fractions. Thus, the second root of 5 is between 2 
and 3 ; but no number can be obtained, which, multiplied 
by itself, will produce exactly 5. Such a root may, how- 
3ver, be approximated to any degree of accuracy. 

All whole numbers and all definite fractions are called 
commensurable or rational, because they have a commoii 
measure with unity, or their ratio to unity can be exactly 
obtained. But the root of a number which is ^ot a 
perfect power, is called incommensurable or irrational, 
because it has no common measure with unity, or its 
ratio to unity cannot be exactly found. Such roots, or 
rather expressions of them, are called also surds. 

The second root of a quantity is denoted either by the 
exponent j^, or by the sign ^ , called the radical sign 

Thus, 4^ or y/ ^=z2, and 3* or y 3 means the second 
root of 3. 

The second root of a negative quantity is called imagi" 
nary, because no quantity, either positive or n^g^tive, 
can, when multiplied by itself, produce a negative quan- 
tity. Thus, ( — 4)' or Y — 4 is an imaginary quantity. 
An imaginary result to a problem generally iadicatr^ 
absurdity in the conditions of that problem. 
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SECTION xxvni. 

SECOND ROOTS OF FRACTIONS, AND EXTRACTION OF 
SECOND ROOTS BT APPROXIMATION. 

Art. 87. A fraction is raised to the second power by 
raising both numerator and denominator to that power, 
this being equivalent to multiplying the fraction by itself. 

Thus, ay=l.l = ±; and (:!^V= ^.^ = !!?. 

' \3/ 3 3 9 ' \»/ n n jrfi 

Consequently, the* second root of a fraction is found by 
extracting the root of both numerator and denominator. 

Thus, the second root of — is — - ; that of — is — . 
' ^ 16 4 * 6» 6 

Extract the second roots of the following fractions. 

^* "St* ^' TaW' 

4. fif» "• "HfT* 

A|tT. 88» But if either the numerator or denominator 
is not an exact second power, we can find only an approxi- 
mate root of the fraction. Thus, the root of -J-g- is be- 
tween f and I, or 1, the latter being nearer the true root 
than the former. 

We can always make the denominator of a fraction a 
perfect second power, by multiplying both numerator and 
denominator by the denominator. This does not change 
the value, but only the form of the fraction. For example, 

— = -^ = — , the approximate root of which is 1-. 

8 8.8 64* *^*^ 8 * 

Remark. The sign -f-, placed af^er an approximate 
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root, denotes that it is less, and the sign — , that it is 
greater, than the true root 

If a greater degree of accuracy is required, we may, 
after preparing the fraction as above, multiply both nu- 
merator and denominator of the result by any second 
power, and then extract the root. Thus, to find the root 
of i ; after changing it to f f , we may multiply the nu- 
merator and denominator of ff by 225, the second power 

of 15 ; this gives , the approximate root of which 

119 119 , 

IS = h. 

9 . 15 136 * 

Art. 88U The roots of whole numbers, which are not 
exact second powers, may be approximated in a similar 
manner. For example, to find the root of 3, accurate to 
within -^t we convert it into a fraction having the second 
power of 15 for its denominator. Thus, 3 = f^f , the 
root of which is f f — ^. 

But the most convenient number for a denominator is 
the second power of 10, 100, or 1000, &c. ; that is, we 
convert the number into lOOths, lOOOOths, or lOOOOOOths, 
&c., and the root will be in decimals. 

Thus. 3 = |88 = 4»m=l»»»»»»i that is, 3=3-00 
= 3*0000 = 3000000. The approximate root of the first 
18 « + = 1-7 + ; that of the second is iJ# + = 1*73 + ; 
that of the third, i^ -f = 1-732 +. 

It is evident that there must be twice as many decimaleL 
in the power as we wish to find in the root ; for the second 
power of lOths produces lOOths, the second power of 
lOOtbs produces lOOOOths, d&c. Hence two zeros must 
be annexed to the number for each additional decimal in 
the root. Nor need the zeros be all written at once, but 
we may annex two zeros to each remainder, in the same 
manner as we bring down successive periods. 
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Let us, in this way, extract the second root of 5. 

Operation. 
5 ( 2-236 +- itoot. ^ 
4 

10'0(42 

84 

leCO ( 443 
1329 

2710^0( 4466 
26796 

304. 

The operation may be continued to any desirable 
lextent. 

When the given number contains decimals, the process 
of finding the root is the same; and any fraction may be 
chained to decimals and the root be found in the same 
way, care being taken, in both cases, to make the number 
of decimals even, and to point off half as many figures 
for decimals in the root, as there are in the power, includ- 
ing the zeros annexed. 

In separating a number cont^ning decimals into pe- 
riods, it is best to begin at the decimal point, and separate 
the decimals by proceeding towards the right, and the 
integral numbers by pifoceeding towards the left. 

Let the roots of the following numbers be found in 
decimals, each root containing three decimal figures. 
^ 1. 7. 6. f 

2. 24. 7. ^2> 

3. 23. 8. 3i. 

4. 25-72. 9. lOSj. 

5. 31-2. 10. lOf. 
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SECTION XXIX. 

QUESTIONS PRODUCING PURE EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND 

DEGREE 

Art. 90« 1. Two numbers are to each other as 2 to 
3, and their product is 96. Required the numbers 

2. What number is t&at whose \ part multiplied by its 
j- part produces 48 ? 

3. The length of a house is to its breadth as 10 to 9, 
and it covers 1440 square feet of land. Required the 
length and breadth. 

4. What number is that to which if 5 be added, and 
from which if 5 be subtracted, the product of the sum 
and difference shall be 39? 

5. A man bought a farm, giving \ as many dollars per 
acre as there were acres in the farm, and the whole 
amounted to $2000. Required the number of acres and 
the price per acre. 

6. Two numbers are to each other as 8 to 5, and the 
difference of their second powers is 156. • Required these 
numbers. 

7. A gentleman has a rectangular piece of land 25 rods 
long and 9 rods wide, which he exchanges for a square 
piece of the same area. Required the length of one side 
of the square. 

8. The sides of two square floors are to each ^her as 
7 to 8, and it requires 15 square yards more of carpeting 
to cover the larger, than it does to cover the^ smaller. 
Required the length of one side of each floor. 

9. A farmer bought two equal pieces of land, giving 
for the whole $1800. For one he gave $10 less, and for 
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the other $10 more, per acre, than there were acres in 
each piece. Required the number of acres in each. 

10. The product of two numbers is 500, and the 
greater divided by the less gives 5. What are the num- 
bers? 

11. An acre contains 160 square rods. Required the 
length of one side of a square containing an acre. 

12. What is the length of a square piece of land in 
which there are 5 acres? 

13. A cistern having a square bottom, and being 4 feet 
deep, contains 600. gallons. Required the length of one 
side of the bottom, a gallon wine measure being 231 
cubic inches. 



SECTION XXX. 

AFFECTED EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 

Art. 91. Equations of the second degree which we 
have hitherto considered, contained the second power, but 
no other \ power, of the unknown quantity. But an equa- 
tion of the second degree, in its- most general sense, con- 
tains three kinds of terms, viz., one in which there are two 
unknown factors ; another in which there is out one un- 
known factor; and a third composed wholly of known 
quantities. 

Equations of this description, when they contain only 
one unknown quantity, are called affected equations of the 
second degree, or effected quadratic equations, 

1. The length of a rectangular piece of land exceeds 
its breadth by 6 rods, and the piece contains 112 square 
rods. Required the dimensions. 
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Let z (rods) = the breadth ; then 
X'^6=i the lengthy and 
z^ -f- 6 z = the area. Hence, 

In order to solve this equation, we compare the first 
member of it with the second power of x-^a, which is 
z^ -|- 2 a z -|- a'. We perceive that there are two terms in 
each, which correspond to each other, and we shall ex- 
press this correspondency by the sign of equality. Thus, 

X^=Z7^, 

2 a z = 6 z. Hence, by division, 
2a = 6 
a = 3.% 
a» = 9. 
Since 9 corresponds to a^, if we add 9 to each member 

of z* 4" ^ * = ll'^j we ^*ve 

% za + 6z+9=:121, 

the first member of which corresponds to. z^ -f- 2 a z -f- a^, 

and is a perfect second power. 

We now extract the root of each member. The root 
of the first member is z-f 3, for (z -f 3) (z -f 3) = z^ -f 
6z4-9, and this root corresponds to z-f-a; the root of 
the second member is 11. Hence, 

z-^- 3 = 11, .*. z = 8 rods, breadth, 
x-^dzziU rods, length. 

We remark that every positive quantity has two second 
roots, one positive, and the other negative. For the 
second power of + a, and the second power of — a, are 
each 4~ o^* Therefore, the second root of a^ is either 
-f- a, or — a. In like manner, the second root of 121 is 
either -f- 11*# or — 11. 

Now, since, in an equation similar to z-f~3= 11, the 
value of z is not ascertained, until the known term has 
been transposed firom the first to the second member, it 
may happen that the negative as well as the positive value 
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of the second member will answer the conditions of the 
question. 

In all cases, therefore, of affected equations of the 
second degree, we prefix to the root of the second mem- 
ber the double sign :^. which is read "plus or minus.** 

Giving this sign to 11, we have 

z-|-3 = zt 11> and 

a; = ztll — 3. 

Calling 11 positive, we have z== 8 ; 

calling it negative, we have x = — 14. 

The former value only of x will satisfy the conditions 

of the question. The latter value will, however, satisfy 

the original equation; for, 

(_ 14)3 + 6 (— 14) = 196— 84 = 112. 
2. What number is that whose second power increased 
by 20 is equal to 12 times the number itself? 

Let X = the number. Then, 
a;3 -f. 20 = 12 x. By transposition, 
x»— 12x = — 20. 
In this equation 12 z is negative, and ih order to render 
the first member a complete second power, we compare it 
with the second power of x — a, which is x^ r-* 2 a x -f- c^. 
This comparison gives 

x« = xa, 
— 2ax = — 12x; .•. 
— 2a=: — 12, 
— a = — 6, 
a» = 36. 
Adding 96 to each member of x^ — 12 x = — 20, we 
have 

z^—l2x-^26 =— 20 + 26=16. 
The first member now corresponds to x* — 2ax4-a^» 
and is a perfect second power. The next step is to ex- 
tract the root of each member. The root of the first 
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member is «— 6, for (x— 6) («— 6) = a5«— 12« + S6 
This root corresponds to x — a; the root of the second 
member is zh ^- Hence, 

X — 6 = ±4. Transposing, 

X = 10, or X = 2. 
Both values of x have the sign -f-, and, therefore, both 
answer the conditions of the question. Indeed, (10)^ -f- 
20 = 12.10 = 120, and (2)9+20 = 12.2 = 24. Hence 
we see the propriety of giving the double sign to the root 
of the second member. 

Art. 93. Any affected equation of the second degree 
may be reduced to the form of x^ -f-J' ^ := 9, in which p 
and q may stand for any known quantities, positive or 
negative. 

An affected equation may, manifestly, be reduced to 
this form in the following manner, x being the unknown 
quantity. * 

1. Clear the equation of fractions^ if necessary ; trans' 
pose all the terms containing x^ ofidf x into the first men^ 
ber, and the known terms into the second; reduce the terms 
which contmn x^ to one term, and those which contain x 
to another ; oho, reduce the known quaxUities in the second 
member to a single term. 

2. If thi term containing x^ is not positive, make it so 
by changing the signs of all the terms, s 

3. If the coefficient of x^ is not 1, divide aJl the terms 
by that coefficient. 

1. Let it be required to solve the following equation, 
viz. • 

Clearing the equation of fractions by multiplication 
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• 6i; + 2x-f 2 = 3z9-|-3x. TranBpose, 
— Sz? — Sa; + 6« + 2x= — 2;- reduce 

-- 3 2^ -f- ^ ^ = — ^ * change the signs, 
3 2« — 5x = 2 ; divide by 3, 

The equation is now reduced to the form of z^ -{-p x 
= 3', and we havep= — f, and q = i. 

Comparing the first member of 2^ — ^xz^^ with x^ — 
2 a z + a^, we have 

x^zzzx^; 
-^^axzzz — fz; 
— 2a = — f; 



Adding J|- to each member of z^ — -I z = §^ we have 

reducing the second member to a single fraction, 

Extracting the root of each member, we have for the 
root of the first z — -f, for (z — f) (z — J)z=:z* — Jz 
-f- ff , and for the root of the second zh i- Hence, 
z — 1^ = ± J. Transpose — f , 

z = ^ = 2, or z=z — f = — f 
2. Since every affected equation of the second degree 
may be reduced to the form of z^ -f-jp z = g, let us solve 
this general equation. Comparing the first member of it 
with z^ -|- 2 a z + «8, we have 

z9 = z«; 
2az=:jpz; 

Adding j-jp^ to each member ofx^-^px^zzq, we have 
11 ^ • 
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Extracting the root of the first laemb^, and expreseing 
that of the second, (Art. 86), 

^ + iP = di{q + iP^)^; hence, 

x = — i;>zt(? + iP«)*. 
Remark. It is evident that the root of the second 
member must be indicated merely, until definite values are 
assigned to p and q. The second root of a quantity is 
prq;>erly indicated by the exponent j-. For the product 
of the second root of a quantity by itself, must pro- 
duce that quantity; and, according to the rule for the 

exponents in multiplication (Art. 30), i^ .a^^=za} or a; 

therefore, cfl is the second root of a. For a similai 

reason, (j + il*^)^ represents the second root of g^ + ^p^ 
The radical sign may be used by those who pivTxer it 

Thus, y/ q-^i^ likewise denotes the root of g^ + i-J^. 

Art. 98. From the solution of the preceding general 
equatiiHi, we derivera 

RULE FOR SOLVING AFFECTED EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND 

DEGREE . 

1. Reduce the equation to the form of ^-^-pxzziq, 
% Make the first member a perfect second power , by 
adding to both members the second povogr of hcdf the 
coefficient of x {or of the first power of the unknown 
quantity). 

3. JSxtr(ut the root of each member. The root of the 
first member will consist' of two terms ^ the first of which 
is X, or the unknown quantity , and the second is half the 
coefficient previously founds having the same sign at' that 
coefficient, and the root of the second member must have the 
double sign zh' 
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4. Dranspose the kneum term from the first to the 
second member and reduce^ and the value of % will he 
found. 

Since jp'and q may be either positive or negative, the 
general equation admits of four forms, differing only with 
regard to the signs of p and q^ that of ^p^ being always 
positive. These forms^ and the consequent values of x, 
are as follows. 

(1) x^-\'pz=:q; whence, a? = — ipdzig-h if^)^- 

(2) x^ — p x=zq; whence, a; = -}- ii^ ± (fl' + iF^)^- 

(3) x^+px=: — q; whence, x = — ip=t{ip^ — q)^- 

(4) x* — p X = — q; whence, x =: 4" ip ± {ip^ — q)^» 

Art. 941* 1. Solve the following equation ; viz. 

aj+l ' X 6 ' 

Clear the equation of fractions, and reduce, 
12x« + 12x4-6=13x9-1- 13x; transpose, 
12x»-^-12x — 13x9— 13x = — 6; reduce, 
— x9 — X = — 6 ; change the signs, 
x9-fx=6. 
The equation' is now in the form of x^ -[- jp x = g. The 
coefficient of x being 1, we are to add to each member 
the second power of j-, which is \, We then have 
x«4-x-f-|z=:6-[-i = ^. Extracting the root, 

x=: — Jit J = 2, or —3. 
2. What niimber is that whose second power, increased 
by 3^, is equal to 7 times that number ? 

Let X = the number. Then, 
x9 -|- 3^ = 7 X. By transposition, 
1^— 7x = — 3^. 
In thif equation it is not necessary to remove the de< 
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nominator A, the equation being now in the general form. 
Half of the coefficient of x is — ^, the second power of 
which, added to both members, gives 
x9—7 x + ^ = — ^ + ^ = ^. Taking the root, 

X — J = =fcf.% 
« = }=fcf = 6^, or^. 

3. Separate the number 10 into two parts, such that 
their product shall be 30. 

Let X be one part ; then 10 — x will be the other. Hence, 

10 z — x^ = 30. Changing the signs, 

X* — 10 X = — 30. Completing the second power, 

x9_i0x + 25 = — 30 + 25 = — 5. Taking the root, 

X — 5 = ± y/ — 5.'. x=:5± V — ^« 

Since the second root of a negative quantity is imagi 
narff, this problem is impossible; indeed, the greatest 
quantity that can result from the product of the two parts 
of a number, is ^ of the second power of that number. 

4. The length of a rectangular field exceeds its breadth 
by 8 rodSf and the field contains 180 square rods. Re- 
quired the dimensions. 

5. A draper sold a piece of cloth at $4 less per ^ard 
than there were yards in the piece, and the price of the 
whole was 9 60. Required the number of yards and the 
price per yard. 

6. There are two square rooms, the side of one being 
1 yard longer than the side of the other. To carpet both 
rooms requires 85 yards of carpeting. How long is one 
side of each room ? 

7. What nv.AjiDer is such, that if you subtract it fi-om 
10, and multiply the remainder by the number itself, the 
remainder shall be 21 ? 

8. A farmer bought a certain number of sheep for 
$80 ; but if he had bought 5 more for the same sum, the 
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price of one she^ wotdd hare been f of a dollar less. 
How many sheep did he putchase? 

9. What two nambers are those >rhose sum is 29 and 
whose product is 100 ? 

10. A man built two pieces of wall, one of which was 
2 rods longer than the other. He received as many shil- 
lings per rod for each as there were rods in the longer, 
and the whole amounted to $44. Required the length of 
each piece. 

11. What number is that to which if 3 times its second 
root be added, the sum will be 40 ? 

Let x^ = the number ; then, x^-\'3x=::40, 

12. There are two numbers, such, that if the less be 
subtracted from 3 times the greater, the remainder will 
be 35 ; and if 4 times the greater be divided by 3 times 
the less, plus 1, the quotient will be the less number. Re- 
quired the numbers. 

The solution oi this question requires two unknown 
quautities. 

Let X = the greater, and y = the less. Then, 
(1) 3x— y = 35; 

Remove the denominator in 2d, 

(3) 4x = 3y94.y... 

(4) x = ^-^. 
From the 1st we have 

(5) « = »±-* 

Making an equation with the values of x in the 4th 
and 5th, 

Solving this equation, we have, successively, 
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9y»+3y=140+4y; 
9ya— y=140;. 

y— iV=±«; 

y = A±H = '*,or— 3|. 
Taking 4 as the value of y, and substituting it in 5th, 

13. Separate 100 into two such parts, that the sum of 
their second roots shall be 14. 

Let x^ and y^ be the parts. 

14. The sum of two numbers is 24, and the sum of 
their second powers is 306. Required the numbers. 

15. The greater of two numbers divided by the second 
power of the less, gives 2 for a quotient, and j- of the dif- 
ference of the numbers is 5. What are these numbers ? 

16. The less of two numbers added to twice the 
greater, makes 22, and half of their product, increased 
by the second power of the less, makes 60. Required 
the numbers. 

17. Two numbers are such, that twice the second 
power of the greater and 3 times the second power of the 
less make 147, and 3 times the greater, diminished by 
twice the less, make 8. What are the numbers ? 
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SECTION XXXI. 

EXTRACTION OF THE THIRD ROOTS OF NUMBERS. 

Art. Off. The product of a nmiiber multiplied twice 
by itself, is called the third power or cube of that number. 
Thus, 27 = 3.3.3 is the third power of 3, m6^a^=z 
a .a, a is the third power of a. 

The first power of a quantity, with reference to the 
third, is called the third root or cube root. For example, 
3 is the third root of 27, and a is the third root of a? ; 
and the process of deducing the first power firom the third, 
is called extracting the third or cube root. 

The third powers of the first nine integral numbers are 
as follows. 

Roots. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. > 
Third powers. 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, 343, 612, 729. i 

The second line contains the third powers, of which 
the corresponding numbers in the first line are the third 
roots. We perceive, moreover, that, of integral numbers 
consisting of one, two, or three figures, there are only 
nine which are perfect third powers. The roots of such 
numbers as are pot exact third powers cannot be obtained 
exactly, although they may, as we shall see hereafter, be 
approximated to any degree of accuracy. Thus, the third 
root of 29 is between 3 and 4, 3 being nearer than 4 to 
the true root. 

The third power of a number having zeros on the 
right, contains three times as many zeros as that num* 
ber. Thua, (10)3 = lOQO, (100)3 = 1000000, (1000)3 == 
1000000000, &;c. Consequently, the third power of a 
number between 10 and 100^, that is, of a number con* 
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taining two figares, most be greater than 1000, and less 
than 1000000 ; in other words, it cannot consist of less 
• than four nor of more than nz figures. Also, the third 
power of a number between 100 and 1000, that is, of a 
number consisting of three figures, must be greater than 
1000000 and less than 1000000000 ; in other words, it 
cannot consist of less than acTen nor more than nine 
figures. In like manner, when the root contains four 
figures, the power must contain either ten, eleven, or 
twelve figures. 

Hence, we may readily ascertain the number of figures 
. in the root of any number, by commencing at the right 
and separating the number into periods of three figures 
each. The left-hand period may coosist of one, two, or 
three figures. There will be as many %ures in the root 
as there are periods. This separation may be denoted by 
accents or other marks. 

If a number is a perfect third power, and contains no 
more than three figures, its root may be found by inspec- 
tion or trial. When the number consists of more than 
three figures, its root must also be found by trial, but a 
rule may be obtained which will greatly fiicilUate th« 
q;>eration. 

Art. 90. We now proceed to investigate the mo<fe 
of extracting the root of a number consisting of more 
than three figures, that of 17576, for example, which is 
the third power of 26. 

Let a represent the tens, and h the units of the root ; 
thena + 6 = 20 + 6=a6. The third power of «-}- 6 is 
f + 3a^h + Bah^ + h^. Putting 80 instead of n, and 6 
instead of 6, we have 

a3 = (20)3=8000, 
8«a6 = 3. (20)8. 6^7900, 
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3a62=:3. 20. 69=2160, 
63 = 63 = 216. 

Therefore, a3 + 3 a2 6 + 3 a 69 -}. 63 = 8000 + 7200 + 
2160 + 216 = 17576. Hence, 

TTie third power of a number consisting of tens and 
units, contains the third power of the tens, plus three times 
the second power of the tens into the units, plus three times 
the tens into the second power of the units, plus the third 
power of the units. 

Now, supposing the root of 17576 unknown, let as 
trace the process of finding it. 

Operation, 

17'576(26. Root. 
_8 =a3. 

9576(22 =3a«. 
(26)3 =z 17576 

0. 

Separating the given number into periods, we perceive 
that the root must consist of two figures, tens and units. 
As the third power of tens has three zeros at the right, it 
can have no significant figure below thonsands. The 
third power of the tens sought, must therefore be found in 
the 17,(17000). The third power of 2 (tens) or 20 is 8, 
(8000), and the third power of 3 (tens) or 30 is 27, 
(27000). Hence, the greatest third power of tens con- 
taine4 in 17,(17000) is 8,(8000), the root of which b 
2 (tens) or 20. We put 2 (tens), in the root, at the right 
of the given number, and subtract its third power 8, 
(8000),firom 17576. The remainder is 9576. 

As we have subtracted the part corresponding to cfiy 
the remainder corresponds to 3 fl^ 6 -}- 3 a 6* -f- 63. Our 
next st^ is to find the units of the root, corresponding to 6. 
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' If our remainder contained Sa^b only, or exactly three 
times the second power of the tens into the units, we 
should evidently find 6 or the units, by dividing this re- 
mainder by 3 a^, that is, by three times the second power 
of the tens already found ; for Sa^b divided by 3 a^ gives b. 
Nevertheless, if we divide by three times the second 
power of the tens, neglecting the remainder, we shall find 
the units exactly, or a number a little greater than the 
units. 

Three times the second power of 2 (tens) is 12,(1200), 
which we place, as a divisor, at the right of 9576, con- 
sidered as a dividend. The number 1200 is contained 7 
times in 9576, or, what is the same thing, 12 is contained 
^ 7 times in 95. We put 7 in the root, at the right of the 
2, and raise 27 to the third power. But the third power 
of 27 is greater than 17576; therefore, 7 is too great for 
the unit figure of the root. We next try 6, and find 
(26)3=17576; therefore, 26 is the true root. 

Let the learner extract the third roots of the following 
oombers, by a process similar to the preceding. 

1. 5832. 3. 13824. 5. 50653. 

2. 3375. 4. 32768. . 6. 91125. 

Art. 07« Let us now extract the third root of a 
number consisting of more than six figures ; for example, 
that of 14706125. 

Operation, 

14706125(245. Root. 
8 

1st Dividend z= 67 ( J12 . . . . = 1st Divisor. 

(24)3 = 13824 ... 

8d Dividend = 8821 . . ( 1728 . . = 2d Divisor. 
(845)3 = 1470612 5 

0. 




• '■ - •* 
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Remark, The points are used in the preceding opera- 
tion, to show the rank of the figures placed before them. 
Zeros properly occupy the place of these points. But no 
marks need be used, provided the figures are placed 
according to their proper rank. 

Having separated the number into periods, we see that 
the root must consist of three figures, viz., hundreds, tens, 
and units« Let a represent the hundreds, h the tens, and 
c the units, of the root. 

By multiplication we find (a + 6 + ^)^ = ^ "h 3 ^^ ^ "I" 
3a63+63-|-3a2c4.6a6c-|-363e + 3ac8+36c«+<;3. 
This may be put into the following form, 
a3-|.3a96 + 3a62^j3^3(a^j)9e4-3(a + 6)c9-}. 

' c^; for, 
3aac-}.6a6i; + 362c = 3(a9-}.2a6-}.68)<;= 
3 (a + 6)2 c (Art. 59) ; 
and3ai;« + 36c2 = 3(a-|-6)c«. 

Our first step is to find the hundreds of the root, the 
third power of which is terminated by six zeros, and most 
therefore be found in the 14 (millions). The greatest 
third power of hundreds found in 14 (millions), is 8 (mil- 
lions), the root of which is 2 (hundreds). We therefore 
place 2, corresponding to a, as the first figure or hundreds 
of the root, and subtract 8 (millions), corresponding to a^^ 
from the given number. The remainder 6706125 corre- 
spond s to 3 a9 6 4- 3 a &3 -f- &3, & c . 

Our next step is to find 6, the tens of the root. The 
formula Za^h-\-^al^'\-l^^ &c., shows that by dividing 
by 3 a^y that is, by three times the second power of the 
hundreds of the root, we shall obtain either the tens of 
the root,, or a number somewhat too great. 

But three times the second power of hundreds multi- 
plied by tens, must be terminated by five zeros, and can, 
therefore, contain no significant figure below the sixth 
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place from the right. Consequently, it is sufficient to 
subtract the 8 (millions) from 14 (millions), the first 
period, and to bring down, at the right of the remainder, 
the sixth figure, that is, the first figure of the next period, 
in order to form a dividend. 

Dividing this dividend 67,(6700000), by 12,(180000), 
three times the second power of 2 (hundreds), we have 5 
for a quotient. But if we put 5, as the tens of the root, 
at the right of the 2 (hundreds), and raise 25 (tens) to 
the third power, the result will be too great. We next 
try 4, and find the third power of 24 (tens) to be 13824 
(thousands), corresponding to o^ -|- 3 a^ 6 + 3 a fe^ _|_ 53^ 

which we subtract from the given number, and have for a 
remainder 882125. 

This remainder corresponds to 3 (a -f- 5)^ c + 3 (a + b) c^ 
-}- €^ ; and in order to find t, the units of the root, we 
must evidently divide by 3 (a + b)^, that is, by three times 
the second power of 24 (tens), already found, which is 
1728 (hundreds). But three times the second power of 
tens into units, must be terminated by two zeros, and can, 
therefore, contain no significant figure below the third 
place from the right. It is sufficient, therefore, to sub- 
tract the third power of 24 (tens) from the first two 
periods, and to bring down, at the right of the remainder, 
the first figure of the next period to form a dividend. 

This dividend 8821 (hundreds) divided. by 1728 (hun- 
dreds), three times the second power of 24 (tens), gives 
for a quotient 5, which we place as the third or unit figure 
of the root. Raising 245 to the third power, we have 
14706125, which shows that 245 is the true root. 

Art. 98. Hitherto, afler having found a new figure 
of the root, we have raised the whole root, so far as ascer- 
tained , to the third power, and subtracted the result from 
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as many of the left-hand periods^ as there were figures 
already found in the root. Bat, regard being paid to the 
local value of the figures, the process of extracting th«i 
root may be considerably shortened. To show the man* 
ner in which this is efieeted, we shall again extract i\ v 
root of 14706125. 

OpercUion 

14706 125 ( 245. Root 
8 =€fi. 

67'06.. (12 ... = 3a9. 
24... = 3a6. 
16.. = 62. 



1456.. = 3a3 + 3a6 + 6«. 
4. =b. 



5824... =3^ 3a^b + Sal^ + b^ 

9821'25 ( 1728.. . = 3 (a -f hf. 

360. = 3 (a 4- *W- 
25 = c9. 



176425 = 3(a + 6)9+3(a + 6)c+ca 
5 = c. 

882125 =3(a + 5)9c + 3(a + 6)c9+c3, 

0. 

The process is the same as in the preceding Article^ 
until we have found the second figure of the root ; except 
that we bring down the whole of the second period, at the 
right of the first remainder, separating the two right-hand 
figures by an accent. Previously to finding 6, the tens of 
the root, we subtracted cfi firom the first period, and our 
remainder with the succeeding period annexed, 6706, 
contains 5 (3 a^ -|- 3 a 5 -f- h^), together with the thousands 
arising from the rest of the formula. Having found h = 
4 (tens), we are to ascertain the value of 6 (3 a^ -|- 3 a 6 
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-}- ^), and subtract it from the dividend, including the two 
figures cut off. 

Our divisor is 3 aS= 12, (120000), and 3a& = 3.2.4, 
or rather 3 . 200 . 40=24000, is three times the product 
of the figure last found by the preceding figure of the 
root. But since h is of the order of units next below a, 
the number corresponding to 3 a 6 will contain a signifi- 
cant figure one degree lower than is found in 3a^. 
Therefore, 24, = 3 a 6, is to be put under 12, = 3 a^, one 
place farther to the right. We next find l^, = (4)3 = 16, 
or rather (40)^=1600, and since it contains a significant 
figure one degree lower than 3 a 6, we put 16 under 24, = 
3 a 6, one place farther to the right than this last. 

Adding these three numbers, as the figures now stand, 
we have 1456 (hui^dreds), =:3a3-|-3a&-f-^> which we 
multiply by 4 (tens), = 6, and obtain 5824 (thousands), = 
3 a^ 6 Hh 3 a &3 + R We subtract this product, 5624, firom 
the dividend, including the two figures rejected in the 
division, bring down the next period to the right of the 
remainder, and have 882125 = S{a + b)'^c + S(a + b)c^ 
+ c3=[3(a + 6)9-}.3(a + 6)c + £«]c. 

Rejecting the two right-hand figures of 8^2125, we take 
the rest as a dividend, and divide by 1728 (hundreds), = 
3 (a 4- ^)^> that is, by three times the second power of the 
hundreds and tens of the root. The division gives 5, = c, 
which we place as the units of* the root. We now wish 
to find the. value of [3(a-}-5)« + 3 (a + 6) c + c^] c, 
and subtract it fi>om 882125. 

Our divisor is -3 (a -f- 5)*, = 1728 (hundreds), and 
3 (a + 6) c = 3. 24. 5 = 360, or rather 3.240.5 = 
3600, is the product of three times the figure last found 
by the preceding figures of the root ; and as this product 
would, if the last figure of it did not happen to be zero, 
contain a significj^it figure one degree below the value of 
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3 (a -|- h)^, we put 360 under 1728, one place farther to 
the right We now put 25, = c^, which contains a sig- 
nificant figure still one degree lower, under 360, one place 
still farther to the right. 

Adding these numbers, as the figures now stand, we 
have 176425 = 3 (a + 6)2 + 3 (a + 6) c + c^, which we 
multiply by 5, = c, and have 882125 = 3Xa + 6)2 c + 
3 (a -|- 6) c2 -|- c^. This subtracted from the last divi- 
dend, including the rejected figures, leaves no remainder. 
Hence, the work is complete. 

Art. 99. From the preceding analysis we deduce the 
following 

RULE FOR EXTRACTING THE THIRD ROOTS OF NUMBERS. 

1. Commencing at the right, s^arate the number, by 
means of accents, into periods of three figures each ; the 
hft'hand period may contain one, two, or three figures^ 

2. Find the greatest third power in the left-hand 
period, place its root at the right, and subtract the power 
from that period. 

3. To the right of the remainder bring down the next 
period, separating the two right-hand figures by an ac- 
cent ; those to the left of the accent will form a dividend. 
For a divisor take three times the second pouter of that 
part of the root already found. Divide the dividend by 
the divisor, and put the quotient as the second figure of 
the root, 

4. Take three times the product of the figure last 
found by the preceding part of the root, and pla£e it 
under the divisor, one plaice farther to the right ; under 
which, one place farther to the right, place the second 
power of the figure of the root last found. Add together 
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the divisor and the numbers placed under it, as the figures 
stand, and muUiply the sum by the figure of the root last 
found. Subtract this product from the dividend, includ- 
ing the two rgected figures. 

5. To the right of the remainder bring down the next 
period, forming a new dividend, in the same manner as 
the first was formed. Take for a divisor three tim^s the 
s^md power of the whole root so far as found ; divide 
and place the quotient as the next figure of the root. 

6. Find three times the .product of the last figure by 
the whole of the preceding part of the root, and put it 
under the divisor, one place farther to the right; under 
this, one place farther to the right, put the second power 
of the tost figure of the root found. Add the divisor and 
the numbers placed under it, as the figures stand, multiply 
the sum by the last figure of the root found, and subtract 
the product from the dividend, including the r^ected 

figures. 

7. Repeat the operations stated in the 5th and 6th parts 
of the rule, until the given number is exhausted. 

Remark 1st. Whenever the divisor is not contained in 
the dividend, or the figures to the left of the two rejected, 
put a zero in the root, and bring down the next period, 
separating the two right-hand figures; the divisor for 
finding the next figure of the root will then be the same 
as before, except with the annexation of two zeros. 

Remark 2d. Whenever the number to be subtracted 
exceeds that from which it is to be taken, diminish the 
last figure found in the root, until a number is obtained 
which can be subtracted. 

I. What is the third root of 525557943 ? 
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Operation. 
525'557'943 (807. Root 
512 

135'57(192 

135579'43 ( 19200 

1680 
49 

1936849 

7 

13557943 

0. 
Extract the third roots of the following numbers 

2. 1815848. 7. 66430125. 

3. 3652264. 8. 147197952. 

4. 21024576. 9. 167284151. 

5. 35937. 10. 491169069. 

6. 18609625. 11. 1967221277. 



SECTION XXXII. 

IHIRD ROOTS OF FRACTIONS AND^THE EXTRACTION OF 

THIRD ROOTS BT APPROXIMATION. 

Art. 100. Since fractions are multiplied together 
by taking the product of their numerators for a new nu- 
merator, and that of their denominators for a new denomi- 
nator, the third power of a fraction is found by raising 
both numerator and denominatpr to the third power. 

Thus, (i)' = H,and (^Y = t 

' \1/ 343' \b/ 6> 

12 
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CoDTersely, the third root of a fraction is found by 
extracting the third root of both numerator and denomi- 
nator. For example, the third root of -ff is §, that of 

•3 18 — . 
ir n 

Find the third roots of the following fractions. 

3. T^iftV. 6. l^ff,. 

Art. lOl. But if either numerator or denominator is 
not an exact third power, we can obtain only an approxi- 
mate root. We- can, however, always render the denomi- 
nator a perfect third power, without changing the value of 
the fraction. This is done by multiplying both numerator 
and denominator by the second power of the'denominator. 

«, 3 3.6« 3.26 75 . ^ • * i ^ 

Thus, -- = —-- = = — ; the nearest mtegral root 

5 o ,Sr & 125 

of the numerator of which is 4, and the root of the 
denominator is 5. Therefore, |- -|- is the approximate 
root of f . 

A nearer approximation may be made, if, after multi- 
plying both numerator and denominator of the fraction by 
the second power of the denominator, we multiply both 
numerator and denominator of the result by any third 

75 • 

power. Thus, after converting -J into — , we may multi- 
ply both numerator and denominator of — by 8^ : this 

38400 ^A. 

S'^®® ^r^ » ^^® approximate root of which is — — = 

ff-o* 6.8 

Art. 109. The root of a whole number, which is 
not a third power, may be approximated in a simUar way, 
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by first converting it into a fraction whose denominator is 

an exact third power. For example, 3 = -^— = — , the 

aj^roximate root of which is { -|-. 

But the best mode of approximating the third root either 
of a whole number or of a fraction, is, to convert it into 
a fraction, whose denominator is the third power of 10, 
100, or 1000, &c. ; that is, convert it into lOOOths, 
lOOOOOOths, lOOOOOOOOOths, &c., and find, the nearest 
root of the result. The root will then be found in deci- 
mals. 

For example, 5 = -^ — = — , the root of which is — 

-{- = l'7-(-. If a more accurate root is wanted, we may 
change 5 to lOOOOOOths; thus, 5 = |J^§8J^, the root 
of which is +U — = I'^l — , 

Hence, it 'is evident that the denominator may. be 
omitted, and that it is sufficient to annex three zeros to 
the number for every additioi^l figure in the root. Nor 
is it necessary to write all the zeros at once, but we may 
annex three to the remainder, when an additional figure 
of the root is required, in the same manner as we bring 
down successive periods. 

In like manner, to find the third root of a vulgar frac- 
tion, we change it to a decimal with thrice as many deci- 
mal figures as we want decimals in the root. 

When the number whose root is sought contains 
whole numbers and decimals, and the number of decimal 
figures is not a multiple of three, make it so by annexing 
zeros ; or, commencing at the decimal point, separate the 
whole numbers into periods by proceeding towards the 
left, and the decimals by proceeding towards the right, 
and then complete the right-hand period, if necessary, by 
annexing zeros. 
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These preparations being made, the root of a number 
containing decimals is found in the same way as that of 
an integral number, care being taken to point off one 
third as many decimals in the root as there are in the 
power, including the zeros annexed. 

1. Extract the third root of 2, accurate to three deci- 
mal figures. 

Operation. 

2- ( 1-259 +. 
1 

icFOOCd 

6 

__4 ■'■' ^ 

364 
_2 

728 

2720'00 (^432 
180 
^ 25 

45025 

5 

• 225125 

468750'00 ( 46875 

3375 
81 

4721331 
9 

42491979 

4383021. 

Extract the third roots of the following numbers, iiccu- 
rate to two decimals. 
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2. 


4. 


6. 3-7. 


10. if. 


3 


7. 


7. 6-55. 


11. 2f. 


4. 


9. 


a 7-75. 


12. 5f. 


5. 


15. 


9. f. 


13. 9^. 



SECTION XXXIIl. 

QUESTIONS PRODUCING PURE EQUATIONS OF THE THIRD 

DEGREE. 

Art. 103. An equation of the third degree is such 
as, when reduced to its simplest form, contains at least 
one term in which there are three, but no term in which 
there are more than three, unknown factors. 

When an equation with one unknown quantity contains 
the third power only of that quantity, it is called a pure 
equation of the third degree. Thus, x^ = 729 is an equa- 
tion of this kind. 

1. In a package of cloth there are as many pieces as 
there are yards in each piece, and it is worth ^ as many 
cents per yard as there are yards in a piece. Required 
the number of pieces and the price per yard, the whole 
being worth $90. 

Let X = the number of pieces, also the number of yards 

in a piece ; then — = the price per yard in cents. Hence, 
x^ = the whole number of yards ^ and 
x^ . — - = •— = the price of the whole in cents 
We have, therefore, 
- = 9000, .-. 
X? = 27000, 
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z =: 30 pieces, and there were 90 yards in a piece. 
-^ z= 10 cents, price per yard. 

2. The length of a rectangular box is twice the breadth, 
and the depth is ^ of the breadth. The box holds 200 
cubic feet. Required the three dimensions. 

Remark. The cubical contents of any rectangular 
space, or rectangular solid, are found by taking the product 
of the length, breadth, and depth. 

3. A pile of wood is 27 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 5 
feet high. If the same quantity of wood were in a 
cubical form, what would be the length of one side of 
the pile? 

4. Two numbers are to each other as 4 to 5, and the 
Bum of their third powers is 5103. Required the num- 
bers. 

5. What two numbers are such, that the second power 
of the greater multiplied by the less makes 75, and the 
second power of the less multiplied by the greater makes 
45? 

Let X = the greater, and y = the less. Then, 

(1) zay = 75;) 

(2) a;y9 = 45. J 



From the 1st 



75 o ^^ 



Substituting this value of tf^ in the 2d, 

6626» .^ 

= 45, or 



X4 

£625 



= 45. Hence, 



a8 

45«3 = 5625; aj3=125,.-- 

z =z 5, the greater, and 

75 75 o *u 1 
y = — = — = 3,theless. 
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6. The product of two numbers is 28^ and 8 times the 
second power of the greater, divided by the less, gives 98 
for a quotient. What are these numbers ? 

7. The sum of the third powers of two numbers is 
2728, and the difference of those powers is 728. Re- 
quired the numbers. 

8. The breadth of a piece of land is i of its length, 
and it is worth ^ as many dollars per square rod, as there 
are rods in the breadth. The whole piece being worth 
$9375, what are the dimensions? 

9. A gallon being 231 cubic inches, what is the length 
of ohe side of a cubical box holding 5 gallons ? 

10. A bushel being 2150f cubic inches, required the 
side of a cubical vessel containing 7 bushels. 



SECTION XXXIV. 



POWERS OF MONOMIALS. 



Art. 104:. Any power of a quantity is found by 
multiplying that quantity by itself as many times, less one, 
as there are units in the exponent of the power. The 
second power of a or a^ is a . a= a^+^ = a^, (Art. 30) ; 
this is the same as a^ x ^. 

The third power of a^ is a^ . a^ . a^ = a^^^+^ =z cfi ; 
this is the same as a^xa. 

The second power of a^ 63 is a^b^ . a^h^=z a^+^lfi+^ 
= a*66; this is the same as aaxajaxs. 

The third power of 3 m^ n^ is 27 m^ n^ ; this is the same 
as27m2X3„3X3. 

Thus we perceive that, in all these examples, we have 
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multiplied the exponent of each letter bj the exponent of 
the power to which the quantity was to be raised, and in 
the last example we actually raised the numerical coeffi- 
cient to that power by multiplication. Hence we have 
the following 

RULE FOR RAISING A MONOMIAL TO ANY POWER. 

Raise the numerical coefficient to the required power, 
and multiply the exponent of each letter hy the number 
which marks the degree of that power. 

It is manifest, moreover, that » 

Any power of a product is the product of that power 
of each of its factors. For example, the third power of 
Sabc is 27 a? 6^ c^, which is the product of the third 
powers of 3, a, b, and c. 

From the rule for the signs in multiplication, it follows, 
that when the index of the power to which a quantity is 
to be raised is an even number, the power will always 
have the sign -^ ; but when the index is an odd number, 
the power will have the same sign as the root. Thus the 
second, fourth, sixth, &c. powers of any quantity, whether 
positive or negative, will have the sign -^ ; but the third, 
fifth, 6lc, powers of a negative quantity will have the 
sign — , while the same pQ^ivers of a positive quantity have 
the sign -|-. For example, the second power of -|- a is 
+ a2, and the second power of — a is also + a^ J^ but the 
third power of a is -f- cfl, while the third power of — a is 
— a3. 

1. Find the 2d power of SxyK 

2. Find the 3d power of 2 a^ 63. 

3. Find the 2d power ofla^x y^. 

4. Find the 5th power of 2 a 6» c^. 

5. Find the 10th power of a x9y3. 
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6. Find the mth power of a^z. Ans. tfi^^. 

7. Find the 2d power of — 7 x^y^. 

8. Find the 3d power of — 3 o^ y*. 

9. Find the 5th power of —2 d^m3. 

10. Find the 3d power of — . 

ama^ 



11. Find the 5th power of — 

12. Find the 4th power of — 

13. Find the 6th power of — 

14. Find the 3d power of rf*. Ans. c^ * 

15. Find the mth power of cfi l^. 






SECTION XXXV. 



POWERS OF POLYNOMIALS. 



Art. 10tS« Any power of a polynomial is indicated 
by enclosing it in a parenthesis, or putting it under a vin- 
culum, and, in both cases, putting tne index of the power 

3 

at the right. For example, (a^ + 2 m)3, or a^ + 2 m , 

represents the third power of <i3 + 2 m. 

Operations may be performed upon powers of polyno- 
mials thus represented, in the same manner as upon the 
powers of simple quantities. Thus, to raise (aJ + 2y)* to 
the fourth power, we multiply the exponent by 4, and 
obtain {x-^-^y)^. Also, when several quantities are rep- 
resented as multiplied together, the whole is raised to any 
power, by raising each factor, whether monomial or poly- 
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nonaial, to the power required. For example, the third 
power of (t»— 2»)(c2 + 3J)2 is {m—2ny{c^ + Sdf; 
and the fourth power of 3 a; {m^ — n^)^ {x + y)^ is 

81 X^ (»i2 _ „2)12 (a; + y)16. 

Note. The learner must be careful to distinguish fac- 
tors from terms. In the quantity 3m (x — y)^(a^ + ^)^, 
the different factors are 3, wi, x — y, and a^-^l^. 

Indicate the specified powers of the following quan- 
tities. 

1. The 2d power of x + 2 y. 

2. The 3d power of (3 w + n^)K 

3. The 5th power of (x + 2 6)3. 

4. The 4th power of a (6 -|- c)^ 

5. The 2d power of 5x^{m — ny. 

6. The 2d power of {a + ft)". 

7. The mth power of (x — y)3. 

8. The 6th power of (a — 6)^ {m^ + n^). 

9. The 2d power of 3 a^ (x — 2 y )3 (m + »)^. 

10. The 3d power of -^±^. Ans. (^\ or <" + '^ 

c^ + af 



(w — n)' 



11. The 4th power of 



3a + 4& 



12. The 3d power of ^''— -^-. 

13. The 2d power of M^+y)Mm^ _n)^ 

Art lOB. If the powers of polynomials are required 

in a developed form, they may be found by multiplication. 

Thus, (3x + y)3=:(3x + y)(3x + y)(3x-f-y)=27x3 
-f 27x2y + 9xy2 + y3. 

But the development of powers of polynomials by mul- 
tiplication, when the powers are of a high degree, becomes 
very tedious. A mode has however been discovered, by 
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which any power of a binomial may be developed with 
great facility. The principle of this method is called the 
Binomial Theorem, and was first discovered by Sir Isaac 
Newton. It is particularly adapted to binomials, but may 
be extended to quantities consisting of more than two 
terms. 

Let us form some of the powers of the binomial X'\-a 
by actual multiplication. 
(2J-f-«)^ = « +a. 
X -(-« 

(x + a)9 =z ^+27a+^ 
X -|-a 



x3 + 2x2a+ xa^ 
+ x8a + 2a;qg-f a3 
(x + fl)3 = x3-f3x2a + 3xa2 + a3. 

X 4"^ 



x4 + 3x3a + 3x2a3-|- ^efi 
+ x3g-f 3x2ag-f 3xg3.|.g4 

(x4.a)4==x4 + 4x3a + 6x2a2-|-4xa3 + «^- 
X -f-a 



x5 + 4x4a+ 6x3a2^ 4x2a3+ xa* 

4- x*a4- 4x3flg+ 6xQa3 + 4g<^+g^ 
(x + a)5 = a;5-|-5x4a+10x3a2 4-10x2a3^5a;^-|.a6. 

The developments of the powers of x — a will be the 
same as those of x -f- a, except that the 2d, 4th, 6th, &c. 
terms will have the sign — ; that is, all the terms in 
which an odd power of the negative term enters, have the 
sign — , all the others having the sign -|-. This neces- 
sarily follows from the rule for the signs in multiplication ; 
for, when the number of negative factors is even, the 
product has the sign 4~> l>ut when the number of negative 
factors is odd, the product has the sign — . 
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We shall, therefore, obtain by multiplication the first 

five powers of x — a, as follows, viz. 

(x — a)i = x — a. 

lx—a)^ = x^ — 2xa + a^. 

(x — a)3 = 23_3aj2a + 3za2 — a3. 

(x — a)4 = 24_4ar3fl-j.6a;9a2— 4xa3 + a*. 

Ix — a)^=:x^ — 52^a+i0x^a^ — l0z^cfi + 5xcfi~€fi. 

Art. 10T« From an examination of the preceding 
developments, we shall be able to deduce the law, with 
regard to the letters, exponents, and coefficients. 

1. We perceive that x, the first or hading term of the 
binomial, is found in every term of the development ex- 
cept the last ; and that a, the second term of the binomial, 
is found in every term of the development except the first 

2. The exponent of x, or of the leading term, is, in the 
first term of the development, equal to the index of the 
power to which the binomial is raised, and goes on de- 
creasing by unity in the succeeding terms. 

The exponent of a is 1 in the second term of the 
development, and goes on increasing by unity in the suc- 
ceeding terms, until in the last term it has the same expo- 
nent as z in the first. Thus the terms of the 5th power 
of X + a, without their coefficients, are x^, x^ a, x^ a*, x* a?, 
xa^^ a^. 

3. The coefficient of the first, as well as that of the 
last term of the development, is always 1. 

The coefficient of the second term is always the same 
as the index of the power to which the binomial is raised. 
Thus the coefficient of the second term of the^ develop- 
ment of (x -|- a)3 is 3 ; that of the second term of the 
development of (x-|-a)^ is 4, &c. 

The coefficient of the third term is found by multiply- 
ing the coefficient of the second term by the exponent of 
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X in the same term, and dividing the product by 2. The 
coefBcient of the fourth term is found by multiplying that 
of the third term by the exponent of x in the same term, 
and dividing the product by 3. For example, the second 
term of the development of {x-^a)^ being Aq^^a, the 

4 3 

coefficient of the third t^rm is -^ = 6; annexing the 

letters with their proper exponents, we have 6 x^ a^ for the 
third term. In like manner, 6 x^ a^ being the third term, 

the coefficient of the fourth term is -^ = 4 : and we 

have for the fourth term 4 x^ a. 

Thus, if we multiply the coefficient of any term by the 
exponent of x in the same term, and divide the product 
by the number marking the place of that term from the 
first inclusive, the result will be the coefficient of the 
succeeding term. 

Art. 108* Hence, having one term of any power of 
a binomial, the succeeding term may be found by the fol- 
lowing 

RULE. 

Multiply the given term hy the exponent of x in that 
terniy that is, hy the exponent of the hading quantity of 
the binomial, and divide the product hy the number which 
marks the place of the given term from the first inclusive; 
diminish the exponent of x by 1, and increase that of a 

by 1. 

This rule, which admits of a rigorous demonstration, 
enables us to develop any power of a binomial. 

Let it be required to develop {x + a)®. 
^ We know, from what has been said, that the first term 
is x^, and that the second is 9 x^ a. The succeeding terms 



»» 
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may be fouad by the rale^ and the process of finding them 
is exhibited below. 

The Ist term is a^, 
2d " " 9i8a, 

3a « « — x7<^=:36x7a3, 

4th " " — a;«a3 = 84z«ii3, 

5th " " — x5a4—i26x5a*, 

6th " " ^^x*a«=126a^a5, 

6 

7th " " tii? x3 flS =: 84 x3 a®, 

6 

8th " " — xSa7z=36x«a7, 

7 

9th " " ^2;a8=:92<j|8 

8 

10th " " L2a9=:aO. 

9 

Hence, 

(x + a)»=a« + 9x8a + 36a;7 08 + 84 z«a3 + 126x5 0^4- 
126a^a5 + 84x3a« + 36z9a7 + 9xa8-|.a^. 

Remembering that odd powers of negative quantities 
have the sign — , we shall find, by means of the rule, that 
the seventh power of x — a is as follows, 
(x — a)7=x7 — 7x6a + 21x5a9— 35x*a3 + 35x3a4 

— 21x9a5 + 7xae — a7. 

Art. 100« The labor of developing any power of a 
binomial may be facilitated by attention to the following 
principles. 

From the preceding 'examples and the table of powers 
given in Article 106, we see, 

1. That the number of terms in th^ develc^ment of 
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any power of a binomial, exceeds by 1 the index* of that 
power. Thus the development of {x ~\- a)^ has 7 terms ; 
that of (x — a)^ has 10 terms. 

2. If the number of terms in the development is odd, 
there is one coefficient, in the middle of the series, greater 
than any of the others ; but if the number of terms is 
even, there are two coefficients, in the middle, of equal 
value and greater than any of the others. Moreover, 
those coefficients which precede and those which follow 
the greatest or greatest two, are the same, but are ar- 
ranged in an inverse order. 

Hence, after half or one more than half of the suc- 
cessive coefficients have been found, the rest may be 
written down without the trouble of calculation. 

Develop the following quantities. 

1. (a + 6)6. 4. {m + nyK 

2. (x + y)io. 5. (x — yp. 

3. (m — nj9. 6. (x + 2y)5 

In the 6th example, we must raise the numerical coeffi- 
cient of y to the requisite powers. We first write the 
development, merely indicating the powers of 2 y. Thus, 
(x + 2y)5 = x5^5j4.2y^l023(2y)9-|-iOx3(2y)3+ 

5aj(2y)^ + (2y)5. 

Now, raising 2 y k> the powers indicated, and patting 
the results instead of 2 y, (2 y)^, 6lc,, we have 

x« + 10x*y + 40x3y2 + 80x2y3 + 80xy4-f-32y5. 

7. (5x + a)l 8. (flS-f 22)5. 

To develop the 8th, we first indicate the powers of cfi 
and x3. Thus, 

(a« + xa)5 =1 (a2)5 -f 5 (a2)4 ^a -|1 10 {a^ (x^)^ + 

10 (a9)9 (x9)3 -f 5 (flS) (x2)4 + (x2)5. 

Note. In this example, a^ is the leading term, and the 
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exponents of a^ outside of the parentheses are to be used 
in finding the coefficients. 

Now, raising a^ and x^ to the powers indicated, and 
substituting the results, we have 
(a9 + x»)« = a" + 5a8z9+10a«x*+10a*ic«+5a«x8 

As an example in which the bincHnial theorem may be 
used to fa.k any power of a quantity consisting of mxxB 
than two te* nas, we shall develop (a + b + cy. 

Substitute any single letter, x, for instance, instead of 
6 + c ; then a -|- 6 -f- c becomes a-^x. 

Now, (a + a:)* = a* + 4a3x + 6a««3 + 4aaj3-f-a;*. 

But 2 = 6 -f" '^i •*• 

x3=:(6-|-c)3 = 63 + 3*ac + 36c2+c3; and 
z4=(6-j-c)4=:6* + 463c-f662c2 + 46c3 + c*. 
Putting these values instead of z, z^, d&c., we have 
a<+4a3(6 + c) + 6a2(62-f-26c + c8) + 4a(63+36»c 
+ 3fic»4-c^) + *^ + 4fi3c + 662c2 4-46c3 + c^. 
Lastly, performing the multiplication indicated, we have 
(a + 6 + c)* = a< + 4a36 + 4a3c-|-6a»69 + 12a9fic 
4-6aaca + 4a63 + 12a69c + 12a6c9 + 4ac3 + 6* 



SECTION XXXVI. 



ROOTS OF MONOMIALS. 



Art. 110. From the manner in which a monomial is 
raised to * *)y power, shown in Article 104, results the fol- 
lowing 
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RULE FOR EXTRACTING THE ROOT OF 'ANY MONOMIAL. 

Extract the root of the numerical coefficient, and divide 
the exponent of each literal f tutor hy the number which 
marks the degree of the root. 

The reason of this rule is manifest, as may be shown 
by an 'example. Thus, the second power of 3 x ^^ is 
9 x^ X 2 y2 X 2 1= 9 x^ y4 ; consequently, the second root of 

2 4 ^ 

9x^y^=Sx^y^=zSxy^, In like manner, the third root 
of 27x6y9 is 3x^y* = 3x2y3. 

It is to be remarked, 

That every root of an even degree may have either the 
sign -{-or — ; but a root of an odd degree has the same 
sign as the power. 

Thas, the 4th root of + a* may be either + a or — a ; 
because (+ a)^ = -+- a^, and ( — a)* = -f- a*. Whereas 
the third root of + a^ is + a, but the third root of — (fi 

is — a; because (-f- o)^ = -f- «^j ^^^ ( — «)' = — ^« 

We have already said, (Art. 86,) that the second root 
of a negative quantity is imaginary. The same may be 
said of any even root of a negative quantity. Thus, the 
fourth root of — 81, and the sixth root of — a are imagu 
nary quantities. 

1. Find the second root of a^ 61 

2. Find the second root of 4 x^yfi. 

3. Find the second root of 9 fl^x^y®. 

4. Find the third root of a^ 6« c^. 

5. Find the third root of 27 x3 y9 2i2. 

6. Find the third root of — 125 a^ ofi. 

7. Find the fourth root of a* b^ x^a 

8. Find the fifth root of xSyio. 

9 ^ 

Find the second root of — — -, 

16 5* 

10. Find the third root of ^^^. 
13 
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Abt. Ill* From the preceding examples, also from 
what was shown in Article 104, relative to any power of 
a product, we infer that 

Antf root of a product is the product of the roots, to 
the same degree, of each of the factors of that product. 

For example, the third root of 27 o^ i^ is 3 a 6^, which 
is the product of the third roots of 27, o^, and 5^, the 
factors of 27 o^ l^. 

In a similar manner, if any numerical quantity is sepa- 
rated into factors that are exact powers of the required 
degree, which may always be done when the number 
itself is an exact power of that degree, we may extract 
separately the root of each factor, and afterwards multiply 
these roots together. Thus, 1296 = 9 . 144, the second 
root of which is 3 . 12 = 96. 

Art. 113. Since, in extracting the root of a mono- 
mial, we divide the exponent of each letter by the number 
expressing the degree of the root, it follows, that if any 
exponent is not divisible by that number, the division must 
be expressed, and this gives rise to fractional exponents 

For example, the third root of a is a% that of a^ is a^. 

The expression a^ represents either the third root of a*, 

or the second power of d^; for (a^)^ = «» ^ " = a^. 

Also, a* denotes either the fifth root of a^, or the third 

power of a*. 

The radical sign, as well as fractional exponents, may 
be used to indicate a root of any degree, provided we 
place over this sign a number expressing the degree of the 

root. Thus, ^/ , which is the same as i/ , ipdicates 
the second rootr cj^, , the third root; ^/"", the foqrth 
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root. Hence, we have the following equivalent expres- 
sions, viz. 

We may, therefore, use indifferently either the radical 
sign or a fractional exponent, remembering that the num- 
ber over the radical sign is the denominator, and that 
the exponent of the quantity under the sign is the nu- 
merator, of the fractional exponent. 



SECTION xxxvn. 

SECOND ROOTS OF POLTNOMIALS. 

Art. 113* It is required to extract the second root 
of 25x8 + 60 iry + 36y«. 

Operation, 
25x8 + 60gy + 36ya( 5g + 6y. Root 

25 z« 

60zy + 36yg (10g + 6y 
60gy + 36y8 
0. 

By comparing this quantity with o^ ^ 2 a 6 + 6^^ the 
second power of a^^-h, and recollecting the process of 
extracting the second roots of numbers, we shall readily 
see the mode of proceeding. The first term 25 x^ corre- 
sponds to a^; we therefore extract the root of 25x8, 
which is 5x, (Art. 110,) place it at the right, and sul> 
tract its second power from the given quantity. 

The remainder 60 x y -|- 36 y^, which we regard as & 
dividend, corresponds to 2 a6 + 58, or (2 a + 6) 6. Di* 
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Tiding the first term 60 xy corresponding to 2 a 6, by 
10 X corresponding to 2 a, we have 6 y answering to 6. 

We now place 6 y, with its proper sign, in the root, 
also at the right of our divisor, and have 10x + 6y 
answering to 2 a + 6. Multiplying 10 x + 6 y by 6 y, we 
obtain 60 x y -f- 36 y^ corresponding to (2 a + ^) ^- Sub- 
tracting this product from the dividend, we have no re- 
mainder. Consequently, 5 x + 6 y is the required root. 

When a quantity consists of more than three dissimilar 
terms, its second root will consist of more than two terms. 
But the process of finding the second root of a polynomial 
IB, in all cases, so similar to that of extracting the root of 
a number, that it hardly needs a separate explanation. 
The following example will serve as an illustration. 

What rs the second root of Qo* — 24 036 + 22 a^fea — 

8a63 + 5M 

Openation, 

9g4_24a36 + 22ag6g— 8afe3 + fe M3aQ— 4a6 + 6g 

9g* 

— 24 036 + 220^62— 8a63 + 6^( 6a2— 4 aft 

— 24<^6 + 16o^6Q 

6a2 6»— 8fl63 + 6^( 6oQ — 8o6 + 69 

6fl2 62 — 8o63 + &^ 

0. 

The process of finding the first two terms of the root is 
precisely the same as in the first example of this article. 

Having obtained the second dividend, 60^6^ — 80 63 
+ 6*, we double the first two terms of the root, and have 
for a second divisor 6 a^ — 806. 

Performing the division, we obtain 6^ for the third term 
of the root, which we annex, with its proper sign, both 
to the preceding part of the root and to the divisor. Our 
divisor then becomes 6 o^ — 8 o 6 + 6^, which we multiply 
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by 6^, and subtract the product from the second dividend. 
As there is no remainder, the root required is 3d^ — 4 ah 
+ 6^^ or 4 a 6 — 3 a^ — 6^, for the second power of either 
will produce the given quantity. 

Art. 1141. From the foregoing examples and expla- 
nations, we derive the following, 

RULE FOR EXTRACTING THE SECOND ROOT OF A 

POLYNOMIAL. 

1. Arrange the quantity according to the powers of 
some letter. 

2. Find the root of the first term, and place it as the 
first term of the root sought ; subtract the second power 
of this term from the given polynomial, and call the re- 
mainder the first dividend. 

3. Double the term of the root already found for a 
divisor, by which divide the first term of the dividend,, 
and place the quotient, with its proper sign, as the second 
term of the root, also at the right of the divisor. Muku 
ply the divisor, with the term annexed, by the second term 
of the root, and subtract the product from the dividend. 

4. The remainder will form a second dividend, which 
is to be divided by twice the whole root found, and the 
quotient is to be placed, as the next term of the root, also 
at the right of the divisor. Multiply the divisor, with 
the term last annexed, by the last term of the root, and 
subtract the product from the last dividend. 

5. The remainder will form a new dividend^with which 
proceed as before; and thus continue, until all the termt 
of the root are found. 

Remark 1. As we at first arrange the given polyno- 
mial according to the powers of some letter,, so the same 
arrangement must be preserved in each dividend. 
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itemarh 2. In dividing, we merely divide the first term 
of the dividend by the first term of the divisor ; and it is 
moDifest, firom the manner in which the divisors are ob- 
tained, as well as from inspection, that the successive 
divisors will have their first terms alike. 

Extract the second roots of the following quantities. 

1. 9fii2 + 24OTc+16c2. 

2. 25x2 + 70xy + 49y2. 

3. 3663— 486 x-f 16x2. 

4. X*— 4xy3 + y^ — 4x3y + 6x2y2. 

6. 9x* + 30x3y + 25x2y2_42x9 — 70xy + 49. 

6. 12x5 + 5x* + 4x« + 7x2— 2x3— 2x+l. 

7. 25x*y* — 70x3y3_j.49x2y2. 

8. 9fii« — 12OT5 + 34fii4— 20fii3 + 2ofii2 

Art. lis. The following additional remarks may be 
found useful. 

1. No binomial can he an exact second power ; for the 
second power of a monomial is a monomial, and the 
second power of a binomial necessarily^ contains three 
terms. Thus, x^ -{- y^ cannot be an exact second 
power. It wants -{-^xy to make it the second power 
of X -|- y, and it wants — 2 x y to make it the second 
power of X — y. 

2. In order that a trinomial may be a perfect second 
power, it must be such, that, when it is arranged accord- 
ing to the powers of a particular letter, the extreme terms 
shall both be positive, and shall both be exact second pow- 
ers, and the mean term shall be twice the product of the 
second roots of those powers. 

When these conditions are fulfilled, the second root 
may be found in the following manner. 

£i^^aci the second roots of the extreme terms, writing 
these roots after each other, and giving them both the sign 
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-|-> wJun the second term of the trinomitxl is positive, but 
giving one of them the sign — , when thai second term is 
negative. The result will be the second root of the tri- 
nomial. 

For example, 49 x^ — 112 z y -|- ^ y^ ^^ ^^ exact second 
power. The root of the first term is 7 x, that of the third 
term is8y, and twice the product of these roots is 1 12 zy. 
But since 1 12 z y in the given trinomial has the sign — , 
the required root is 7 z — 8 y , or 8 y — 7 z. 



SECTION xxxvni. 

TRANSFORMATION AND SIMPLIFICATION OF IRRATIONAL 

QUANTITIES. 

Art. 116. We have already seen, in Article 86, that, 
when a quantity is not an exact pqwer of the same degree 
as the root required, this root is expressed, either by the 
radical sign or by fractional exponents. Such expressions 

are in general called irrational quantities. Thus, ^2, 

— 3 3 1 1 

i/ a, 1/ fl^, w a b^f or the equivalent expressions 2^, a^, 

a% a* 6*, are irrational. 

We have also seen, (Art. 110,) that to extract the root 
of a monomial, we divide the exponent of each factor by 
the number expressing the degree of the root ; so that, 
when this division can only be represented, it gives rise 
to fractional exponents. But any root of a quantity is 
also expressed by writing the quantity under the radical 
sign, and putting the number denoting the degree of the 
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root over the sign. Thus, ^tj^ h(^=i(filfi c% and ^o' xt/^ 

z:za*x'^y*. Hence, we may readily convert a quantity 
having a radical sign into an equivalent expression with 
fractional exponents, in the following manner. 

Remove the radiccd sign, and divide the ei^panaUs of the 
different factors under the sign, by the number placed or 
supposed to he placed over it ; for that number denotes 
the degree of the root required. 

Transform the following expressions into equivalent 
ones having fractional exponents. 

1. \/^. , Ans. (a6)*=:a*6* 

2. y/^^. 

3. y/l^. 



4. y/a^lfic. 



5. ymx^y. 



6. \/c^l^, 

7. ^/a + 6. Ans. (a + 6)*. ' 

8. y^a3(x+y). Ans. a* (x + y )*. 

9. ^/(a + 6)xy. 

4 

10. ym^y^. 



11. v/fii«(x— y). 



12. \/m^y^{a+h). 

Abt. 117. On the other hand, it is manifest that 
expressions with fractional exponents may be converted 
into equivalent ones with the radical sign, by a reverse 
operation, as follows. 

Take away the denomiiiators to the fractional exponents 
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of the different factors, supposing them to have a commoD 
denominator, placing the result under the radical sign, and 

putting the denominator over it. Thus, a* 6* = i/a^ 6^. 

If the fractional exponents have not all the same de- 
nominator, they must be reduced to a common denomina- 
tor ; and integral exponents, if there are any, must be 
converted into fractions with the same denominator ; after 
which proceed as before. 

Thus, a^h^=zd^ h^=^^a^h^^\ and z^ y^ z^ = 

Remark, Taking away the denominators of the frac- 
tional exponents of all the factors, after all the exponents 
have been reduced to a common denominator, is equiva- 
lent to raising the quantity to the power denoted by that 
denominator. 

Transform the following quantities into equivalent ex- 
pressions with the radical sign. 



1. x^yk 


6. a*6*c. 


2. x^y^. 


• . ' 7. rn^n^. 


3. x*/. 


8. xy*A 


4. z*y* 


9. a*(x + y)*. 


5. a^b^c^. . 


10. {a + b)i{x — y)i. 



Art. 118. We have shown, in Article 111, that the 
root of a product is formed by multiplying together the 
roots of all the factors of that product. Hence, we may 
extract the roots of all such factors as are exact powers 
of the requisite degree, and indicate the roots of the other 
factors. 

Let it be required to find the second rciot of 32 o^ 5^ 
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This root is indicated thus, ^/32a36*, or thus, (32 c? l^)^. 
But 32a365 = 16.2a«6^a6 = 16a264.2a6. Now, 16» 
a', and 6^ are exact second powers. We may, therefore, 
take the roots of these factors, and place their product as 
a coefficient to the expression for the second root of 2 a 6. 

We then have ^32^^^=^16^F72a6 = 4 a62^2a6 

= 4a62(2a6)*. 

In a similar manner we have (81 a* 6*)* =: (27 o^ l^y X 

(3a6a)*=:3a6(a63)*=:3a6y/^a^. In this case, we 
find all the factors which are exact third powers. 

In order to separate an irrational quantity into factors, 
for the purpose . of simplifying, we seek the greatest 
numerical factor that is an exact power of the degree 
required, and the greatest exponent of each literal factor, 
not exceeding its given exponent, that is divisible by the 
number which denotes the degree of the root. 

For example, in the expression (128 a"^ 6^)^, although 4 
and 16 are factors of 128, and are exact second powers, 
yet the greatest factor of 1428, which is also an exact 
second power, is 64. The exponent of a being 7, the 
greatest number less than 7, and divisible by 2, is 6 ; also 
the greatest number divisible by 2, and not exceeding 6, the 
exponent of 6, is 6 itself. Hence 128 (f 6^, when resolved 
into the requisite factors, becomes 64 o^ &^ • 2 a, the second 

root of which is 8 o^ 63 ^/2a, or 8 a3 53 (2 a)i. 
Simplify the following expressions. 

1. (g^ h)i. 5. y^I08. 

2. ^/^^. 6. (56a3a;5)2. 

3. )/S^^, 7. (72a5)* 

4. (27a4ir3)i g. 2y/^^. 
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9. a^Safih^c. 12. ^2?(2a + b). 

10. 3y/'686a3 6. 13. \/2x^ + 3x^y. 

11. (3 23m<)*. 14. (3a3 + 4a4)* 

Art. 110« When the quantity which is under the 
radical sign, or which is enclosed in a parenthesis with a 
fractional exponent,^ is a fraction, the expression may be 
simplified in the following manner, viz. 

Multiply the numerator and denominator of the fr€u> 
i%on by such a quantity as will render the denominator 
an exact power of the requisite degree ; then take the roots 
of the denominator and of such factors of the numerator 
as are exact powers. 

Thus, to simplify (—t-)^> we multiply both numerator 
and denominator of the fraction by Z'h\ the expression 
then' becomes \ ^ ) ^ = (^ . 3 a 6 j a . Taking the 

second root of the fraction — and placing it as a factor 

before the parenthesis, we have rr (^ ^ ^) • 

In like manner (1^)*= (,|5)*= (i^.35a«)*= 

Simplify in a similar manner the following expressions. 
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Art. 130* As we can extract the root of any factor, 
and place it as a factor before the radical sign or the 
parenthesis with a fractional exponent, so we may put 
under the sign, or within the parenthesis, any factor 
standing before' it, if we first raise that factor to a power 
of the same degree as the root. 

Thus, 3ai/& = t/9a^&; to obtain this, we raise 3 a to 
the second power, and place the result as a factor under 

the radical sign. In like manner, %m{x y)^ =: f ^ ^^ j i ; 

to obtain this, we raise — to the third power, and multiply 

X y within the parenthesis by the result. 

We may, in a similar manner, reduce any rational 
quantity to the form of an irrational quantity. Thus, 

2=^/1 or 4* = ^'B or 8*, &c. ; a 6 = \/c^ or 

(a9 l^)i = ^^63 or (flS 63)*, &c. 

Reduce the following quantities entirely to an irrational 
form. 

1. ah^/l. 5. 3y/^OT2. 

2. 2m^Tc. 6. 4m(a;y)* 

3. iv/«. 7. ^(a«)* 

4. ij^/^. 8. i(a + 6)* 

^ 9. Reduce 2 to the form of a second root. 

^fi5. ^4, or 4^. 

10. Reduce ah io the form of a second root. 

11. Reduce 2 a to the form of a third root. 

12 Reduce to the form of a third root 

c 
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SECTION XXXIX. 

OPERATIONS ON IKRATIONAL QUANTITIES WITH FRACTIONAL 

EXPONENTS. 

Art. ISl. Quantities having fractional exponents 
are, in general, to be treated in the same manner as if 
hhe exponents were whole numbers. 

1. Add bJ and 7 a*. 

The sum is 3 a* + 7 a^ = 10 a*. (Art. 33.) 

2. Add ax* and 3 6 x^. 

The sdm is a X* + 3 6 X* = (a + 3 6) x*. (Art. 60.) 
8. From 10 a^ subtract 3 a*., 

The difference is 10 a^ — 3 a* = 7 a*. 

4. From 5ax^ y"^ subtract 3 ot x^ y^. 

The result is 5ax*y^— 3mx*y^z=(5a— 3»i)x*y* 

5. Add 3(12)* and 4 (27)* 

The sum expressed is 3 (12)* + 4 (27)*. 
But by simplifying these terms, the result may be ob- 

tained in a reduced form. For, 3 (12)* = 3. 4*. 3* = 

3.2.3*=6.3* (Art. 118;) and 4 (27)* = 4. 9*. 3* 

= 4 . 3 . 3* = 12 . 3*. Therefore, 3 ( 12)* + 4 (27)* = 

6 . 3* + 12 . 3* = 18 . 3* the result in its most simple 
form 

6. From (250x3)* subtract (54 y3)*. 

The difbrenee expressed is (250 a^)*— (54^)* 
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But (250a«)*=(125a«.2)*=:6x-2*; and (54 y3)* 

= (27 y3 . 2)* = 3 y • 2* Hence, (250 13)* — (54 y3)* 

=:6x.2*— 3y.2* = (6x— 3y)2* the result in its 
simplest form. 

From the preceding examples we derive the following 

RULE FOR ADDING AND SUBTRACTING IRRATIONAL 

QUANTITIES. 

JStpress the addition or subtraction as usucd by signs^ 
sin^lify the terms if possible^ and reduce similar terjas. 

Remark. Irrational quantities, expressed by means of 
fractional exponents, are called similar, when the factors 
ksYing fractional exponents are alike in all, and have re- 
spectively the same exponents. Thus, 3ax^ and m^ 
are similar; but Zarx and m^ are not similar. 

Art. 193. 1. Multiply a^ by af 

This is done by adding the exponents. Thus, (v»(fl 

= a^'^^=:a^. (Art 30.) 

2. Multiply 2 m* 2* by 3 m* X* 

The product is 6 m* "^ *«* + ^ = 6 m* x* 

3. Multiply 5 a^ by 4 a^. 

In this example, in order to add the exponents, we 
must reduce them to a common denominator. We then 

have 5a* =:5a*, and 4a* = 4a*; hence, 5a*.4a* = 

5a*.4a*=:20a* 

4. Multiply 2 a* 6* by 7 a* 6* 

In this case, the exponents of a and those of b must 
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be separately reduced to a common denominator. Then 

2 «^ 6* becomes 2 a* 6^^, and 7 a* 6* becomes 7 a* 6^. 

Hence, 2 a* 6* . 7 a* 6* = 2 a* 6** . 7 a* 6**= 14a* ftS* 

6. Divide nfi by m*. 

This is done by subtracting the exponent of the di- 

visor from that of the dividend. Thus, — = m^ ■ = 

6. Divide 6m*x* by2j»^x*. 

In this case we reduce the exponents of the same 
letter in each quantity to a common denominator. We 

then have ^^^^J!^^^J ,A (Art. 48.) 

7. Divide 3 6* c by 4 6+ A 

. . 36*c 36*c 36* ,^ ^. 
The quotient is — -— = — -j— = . (Art. 63 ) 

8. Required the second power of 2 m^. 

This is performed by raii|ing the coefficient to the 
second power and multiplying the exponent of m by 2. 

(Art. 104.) Thus, (2 m^f = 4 m* 

9. Required the third power of 3 a* 6* 

Ans. 27 a* 6*. 

Conversely, to find the root of an irrational quantity, 
we either extract or express the root of the numerical 
coefficient, and divide the exponents of the other factors 
by the number which marks the degree of the root 

10. What is the second root of 4 d^ ? Ans. 2 a*. 
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11. What is the third root of Sa^b^l 

Ans. 6* a* 6* 

From what precedes we infer that the following opera- 
tions, viz., multiplication, division, finding powers, and 
extracting roots, are performed upon quantities with fr(u> 
tional exponents, in the same manner as if the exponents 
were integral. This is manifest; for there is no reason 
why exponents in a fractional form should not be subject 
to the same law as those in an integral form. 

Art. 133. We have assumed, in what precedes, that 
no change is made in the value of irrational quantities by 
reducing the fractional exponents to a common denomi- 
nator. This is manifestly the case, since reducing to a 
common denominator does not change the value of frac- 
tions, but only their form. 

Hence, we may reduce the exponents of all the factors 
in an irrational quantity to a common denominator, with- 
out changing the value of the quantity. Thus, 2z^y^= 

It is evident also that fractional exponents may be con- 
certed into the decimal form, and used in that form as well 

as any ' other. Thus, a* = a®'* ; a* = af^''^ ; and the 

product a^.a^ = aP'^ . cfi^^ = a^^. 

1. Add (8)* and (32)*. Ans. 6 (2)* 

2. Add (27)* and (75)* 

3. Add (135 a)* and (40 a)* 

4. Add (250 a«)* and (128 a^)* 
6. Add(192a3«)*and(24«3tr)* 
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6. Prom (75)* subtract (48)*. 

7. From 3 (50)* subtract (18)* 

8. From (320 o^)* subtract (40 o?)^. 

9. From (8)* subtract 2 (i)* 

10. From (54 6^)* subtract (24 flS)*. 

11. Multiply 3 x*y* by 5i*y*. 

12. Multiply 2xy* by 3 x*y*. 
18. • Multiply 3 (8)* by 2 (6)*. 

The product is 6.8*.6* = 6(8.6)* = 6(16.3)* = 
6 . 4 (3)* = 24 (3)* 

14. Multiply 4 . 5^ by 3 • 8^, and simplify. 

15. Multiply 8 (108)* by 5 (4)* and simplify. 

16. Divide m* by m*'. 

17. Divide a* x^ by a* i*. 

18. Divide a* by a* 

19. Divide4xy*by2a;*y* 

20. Divide 8 (27)* by 4 (3)*. 

rnu ^ *. *. 8(27)* 2(27)*' 2(9.3)* 6.3* 
The quoUent is — ^ — —= ^ ^ zi:^ — j£-=z — — 

4(3)* (3)* (3)* 3* 

= 6. 

In another way ; -i-^ = 2(V)^=2.9*=2.3=6t 

4 (3*) 

21. Divide 4 (512)* by 2 (3)*. 

22. Find the 2d power of a* 6* 

14 
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23. Find the 2d power of 2 x*y^. 

24. Find the 3d power of 3 nrxy^, 

25. Find the 2d power of (a — xy. 

26. Find the 3d power of 5 (m -|- n)* 

27. Extract the 2d root of a^. 

28. Extract the 2d root ot 4 a^ 6* 

29. Extract the 2d root of 9 a* 6*. 

30. Extract the 3d root of 2 a* 6^. ' • 
Remark, Represent the 3d root of 2 in this example. 

31. Extract the 2d root of 3 {a+by. 

32. Extract the 3d root of 40 a^ (a—x)^. 



SECTION XL. 

OPERATIONS UPON IRRATIONAL QUANTITIES WITH TUB 

RADICAL SIGN. 

Art. lS4b» Since irrational quantities with the 
radical sign may always be converted into equivalent 
expressions with fractional exponents, (Art. 116,) all 
operations might be performed upon them in this latter 
form. 

But as the radical sign is used in many mathematical 
works, we shall show how to treat irrational quantities 
expressed by means of this sign. 

Irrational quantities with the radical sign are commonly 
called radical quantities. The mode of simplifying irra- 
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tional quantities in both forms has already been shown in 
Article 118. 

The addition and subtraction of irrationaL quantities 
with the radical sign, are manifestly performed in the_ 
same manner as if fractional exponents were used. 
(Art. 121.) 

We observe, however, that 

Irrational quantities with the radical sign are said 
to he similar^ when the indices over the sign are alike, 
and the qucmtities under the sign are in all respects the 
same. 



Thus, i/a b and 3 ^a b are similar ; also, wa^ b c and 

3— 3 

m wa^ b c are similar. But y/a b and wa h are not simi- 

3 — '■ 3 

lar ; neither are yc^ b m and ya^ b^ m. 
1. Add ^^ and 3^8. 
The sum expressed is y/288 + ? y/8. But y/288 = 
12^/2, and 3^/8=:6^/2. Hence, ^/288+J3^/8 =: 
12^/2 + 6^/2 = 18^/2. , 



2. Add m ^27 a z and 3 n ^125 a j. 



The sum is i» i/27 a x + 3 n y/125 a z. But when 

3 — 

simplified,^these terms become, respectively, 3 m ya x and 

3 — . . . 3 — 

15 n ya x. Hence, the sum in its simplest form is 3fl»t/ax 

3 — 3 — 

+ 15 w ya X = (3 OT + 15 ») ^a x, 

3. From ^48 subtract y/27. 

Expressing the subtraction, and simplifying, we have 

^48 — ^/27 = 4 ^/3 — 3 ^3 = y/3, the result in its sim- 
plest form. 
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; 

3 



4. From 5 m ^81 x subtract 2 n yM x, 

3 8 

In this case we have 5 m ^81 x — 2 n ^24 x =z= 

S — — 3 — i^— S — ^— 

15flH/3 X — 4 » ^/3 X = (15 1» — 4 n)y/3 z. 



Art. 13tl« We shall deduce rules for other opera- 
tions on radicals, from the nfodes given in the preceding 
section, for corresponding operations on irrationah quanti- 
ties with fractional exponents. 

The following principle will be of frequent use, viz. 

The expmients of aU the factors under the radical sign 
and the index over the sign, may both he multiplied or 
divided by the same number without affecting the value of 
the expression. 

Remark. A numerical factor under the radical sign 
may either be considered as having an exponent, or it 
may be actually raised by multiplication to the power 
denoted by the number by which the exponents of the 
literal factors are multiplied, or the root may be extracted 

when the exponents of the letters are divided. 

— a 

Thus, in the expression ^m^ or ^iii^, we may multiply 

8 — 
the 2 and 3 both by 4, for example, which gives wm^\ for, 

^/^ = m* = ffi^= ^/'^. <Arte. 116, 117.) 

S 6 6 

In like manner ^/2 a^ = y/2a a* zz: ^4 a*. 

On the other hand, ^n^ = m^ =zm^ = ^n^, or ^/m^, 

8 

which might have been obtained from wm^% simply by 
dividing the 8 and 12 both by 4. 

In like manner, ^27 flS fts = V/(27)* ab^= t^Sa^, or 
V/3a63. 



y 
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Art, 196* Upon the principle explained in the lore- 
going Article, two or more radical expressions may be 
made to have the same index over the sign without affect- 
ing the value of these expressions. 

— 3 — 6 

Thus, i/m and ^z^ are, respectively, the same as i/f»' 

6 — 

and i/z^. The first of these is obtained by multiplying 2 
supposed to be over the sign, and the exponent of m under 
it by 3, and the second is obtained by multiplying the 3 
and 2 both by J2. 

-4 6 

In like manner, i/a^ 6^ -^nd ^/ a ot' are, respectively, the 

1 2 1 a-- — - 

same as ^t& b^ and ya^ nr, , 

This process is equivalent to reducing the correspond 
ing fractional exponents to a common denominator, th6 
indices over the sign being considered as denominators, 
and the exponents under the sign, as numerators. The 
common index will therefore be either the product of all 
the indices over the sign, or their least common multiple. 

Art. 137« 1. Multiply ^/a by ^/m. 

The product is ^a»i; for ^« = a% and y^«=:j»»; 

hence, ^a . ^m :=za^ nfi= (a w)* = ^a m, 

2. MulUply 7 ^/'^ by 3 ^^^. 

We first render the indices over the radical sign 

3 — 12 — 4 — 

alike. We then have 7y/a2=7^a8, and 3y/m3 = 

12 3 — 4 12 — 12 

3^/m9; consequently, 7 ^a^ . 3 ^m^ = 7 ^o^ . 3 ^i»» = 



3. Divide 9 ^/ow by 3 ^a. 

9\/am 



Representing the division, we have 



3v/a 
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But, 9 ^a ffi = 9 a* iii% and 3 ^/« = 3 a* ; hence, 

9v^^9aM^3^i^3^- 
3v/a 3a* 

4. Dmde7^/aby4^/^^. 

Rendering the indices over the radical sign alike, 
and representing the division, we have 

4v/p"'4v/6^"" 4 'ftt ~ 4 W " 4 K h^ 

From an examination of the results in the four pre- 
ceding questions, we deduce the following 

RULE FOR THE miLTIPLICATION AND DIYISION OF 

RADICALS. 

Makt the indices over the radical sign alike, if they are 
not so ; then multiply or divide one coefficient by the other ; 
also take the product or quotient of the quantities under 
the radical sign ; place the latter result under the common 
sign, before which write the product or quotient of the coef' 
fitients previously found. 



Art. 138. 1. Find the 3d power of Z^a^x^. 
Since 3 ^/'^l^ = 3 a* z*, we have (3y^fl^)3 = 
(3a*z*)3 = 33.a*^M^^, (Art. 104,)=:27a*z*=: 



This result might have been obtained from Z^a^x^, by 
raising the coefficient 3 to the third power, and multiply- 
ing the exponent of each factor under the radical sign by 
3, the number which marks the degree of the power re- 
quired. 
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6. 



2. Find the 2d power of l^c^m. 

6 5 1 g 

Since 7 ^c^ m=.ll eP mr, we have (7 y<jfi m)^ = 

(7a*»i*)2 = 72.a*^^»i*^^ = 49a*m* = 49y'^5m. 

Tkis result is the same as would have been produced, 
if we had merely raised the coefficient 7, of the given 
quantity, to the second power, and divided the index over 
the sign by 2. 

From these results we derive the following 

RULE FOR RAISING A RADICAL TO ANT POWER. 

Raise the coefficient of the radicaJt to the power required, 
cmd either raise the quantity under the radical sign to the 
same power, or divide the index over it hy the number eX" 
pressing the degree of the power. 

Art. 139. The process of extracting a root is mani- 
festly just the reverse of that by which a power is found ; 
hence, we have the following 

RULE FOR extracting ANT ROOT OF A RADICAL. 

Extract or express the root of the coefficient of the 
radical, and either extract the root of the quantity under 
the radiccd sign, or multiply the index over it by the num- 
ber expressing the degree of the root. 



For example, the third root of 64^/a*x® is 4^0^x3; 
also, the fourth root of 2 ^m^ is ^/2 . \/t^ = ^/23 X 

12 12 12 

^m^ X = i/23 . OT^ X == ^8 m® x. This is the result in its 
simplest form, although the answer giveh directly by the 

4 _ 1 2 

rule would be ^/2 . wm^ x. 

Art. 130. Let the learner perform the following 
questions, simplifying the results when possible. 
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1. Add ^^ and ^18. 

2. Add ^25x and v/lOx. 

3. Add2^49ax and S^26ax 

4. Add ^Wa and ^64a. ** 
6. Add 3^/^250^ and 7^5lx. 

6. From ^500 subtract ^125. 

7. From 5 ^/12 x subtract ^18 x, 

8. From 3 ^/| subtract 2 ^/^. 

3 — — 8 

9. From 5^16 subtract 2^54. 

10. From 2 ^192 a subtract y^24 a. 

11. Multiply ^/2 by ^/2. 

12. Multiply 5^3 by 4^3. 

13. Multiply 2^/a by 3\/x. 

-> 3 — 

14. Multiply 3 i/a by 5i/a. 
15-. Multiply 5 ^3 by 7^/8. 

16. Multiply 4+^2 by 4—^/2. 

17. Divide ^»iz by ^/m. 

18. Divide 6 i/a 6 c by 3 t/a 6. 

19. Divide lO^IOS by 5^/l2 

20. Divide ^5 by ^5. 

8—^ 6 — ^ 

21. Divide 4 ^a x by 2 ^a x. 



22. Divide 5 ^7a2 m by 3^a^m. 

23. Find the 2d power of ^am. 
24 Find theSdpovrarof 2^3a. 
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25. Find the 2d power of ^c^ h\ 

_ _ 6 



26. FindtheSdpower of 3 ^7my2. 

27. Fiiid the 5th power of 2 x y J/'j^ft^. 

28. Extract the 2d root of 25 \/o^ m^. 

29. Extract the 3d root of 27 ^/'S^. 

30. Extract the 2d root of 16 \/a%. 

2 — 

31. Extract the 3d root of ^i/my. 

32. Extract the 2d root of 9^/4 m* y*. 



33. Extract the 3d root of 125 ^{a + b) 

34. Extract the 2d root of lU^a + b, 



SECTION XLI. 



RATIO AND PROPORTION. 



Art. 131* The ratio of two quantities is the quotient 
arising from the division of one by the other, whether that 
division can be exactly performed, or whether it can only 
be expressed. It is sometimes called ratio by division, or 
geometrical ratio, to distinguish it from the difference of 
two quantities) which is called ratio by subtraction, or 
arithmetical fatio. But when the word ratio simply is 
used, It signifies ratio by division. 

The most proper way of expressing a ratio is in the 
form of a fraction. Thus, ^ is the •ratio of 5 to "^j and 

— is the ratio of m to n. 
ft 
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A proportion is an expression of equality between two 
equal ratios. Sometimes the term geometrical proportion 
is used to express the same thing. For example, f = ^, 

and -^ = — are proportions. 

6 d 

For the sake of convenience, two dots, thus : , placed 
between the quantities, are used to express division, and 
four dots, thus : : , are used instead of the sign =. Thus, 
aih I I c I d IS read '' a is to 6 as c is to *<?," and has the 

same meaning as -^ =i — . The signification in both cases 

is, that a divided by h gives the same quotient as c divided 
by d. In this work we shall sometimes use the points to 
denote division, but shall always prefer the sign = to 
express equality. 

In any proportion a\h'=cid, the quantities a, &, c, 
and d are called the terms of the proportion. The two 
quantities a and h are the terms of the first ratio ; c and d 
are the terms of the second ratio. 

In the proportion a : & = c : <?, the two quantities a and 
e are called the antecedents^ and the two quantities b and 
d are called the consequents of the proportion ; a is the 
antecedent of the first ratio, and c that 'of the second ; b 
is the consequent of the. first ratio, and d that of the 
second. Moreover, a and d are called the extremes, b and 
c the means of the proportion. 

These names are expressive of the position in which 
the quantities stand with respect to each other, when the 
division is indicated by dots. The word antecedent signi- 
fies going before, and consequent means following after. 
Thus, in the ratio a:b, a goes before or stands first, and 
b follows after it. Also, a and d are called extremes, be- 
cause they occupy the ends or extremities of the propor- 
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tion ; b and c are called the means, because they occupy 
the middle place in the proportion. 

Art. 133» We shall now proceed to demonstrate 
those properties of proportions, which are most important 
and of most frequent use. 

(i). Take any proportion d:b=:cid. This is the 

same as — = -— , and if we multiply by the denominators 

b and d, we have ad==.bc. But a and d are the ex- 
tremes, and b and c are the means. Hence, 

In any proportion, the product of the means is equal to 
the product of the extremes, 

(ii). Suppose we have the equation ad=bc. If we 
divide both members by b and d, we have --- = --,^r 
aib=ic:d. Therefore, • - «• 

If the prdduct of two quantities is equal to the product 
of two other quantities, the two factors of one product 
may be made the means, and the two factors of the other 
product, the extremes of a proportion, 

(ill). If any three terms of a proportion are known 
quantities, we can always find the value of the remaining 
term. 

For take any proportion, aib=ic\ d. This gives, 

by (i), ad=zbc; hence, by division, a = — , d = — , 

. ad ad «▼ 

b = -r, c = --. Hence, 

In any proportion, either mean is equal to the product 
of the extremes, divided by the other mean; and either ex- 
treme is equal to the product of the means, divided by the 
either extreme. 
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From this we infer that, 

If three terms of one proportion care respectively equal 
to the three corresponding terms of another proportion^ the 
remaining term of one must be equal to the remaining term 
of the other. 

(it). The proportion, a:b=ib: c, in which the two 
mean terms are alike, is called a continued proportion. 
The term b, in this case, is called a mean proportional 
between a and c, and c is called a third proportional to a 
and b. From this proportion we have 6^ = a c, .% b = 

^ac. Hence, 

The mean proportional between two quantities is equal 
to the second root of their product. 

From this it follows that, 

J/* the second power of any quantity is equal to the 
product of two other quantities, the first quantity is a 
mean proportional between the last two. 

For, by (ii), the equation l^=zac gives aibz=-bic. 

(v). Suppose we have the proportion aibz=.cid, (1). 
This gives, by (i), ad=:bc. 

Now, by (u), the equation adznbc may, besides the 
given proportion, be converted into the four following, viz. 

a: c=ib :d, (2) ; 

d;b=zc : a, (S); 

c ',d=ia: b, (4) ; 

b: a=zd: c, (5). 

By comparing proportions (2), (3), (4), and (5) with 
the given proportion (1), we infer that. 

In any proportion, the means may exchange places ; the 
extremes may exchange places ; the extremes may be made 
the means, and the means the extremes ; both ratios may. 
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at the same time, be inverted, thai is, the antecedent and 
consequent of each ratio may exchange places. 

(yi). Since a ratio is a fraction, and since the value of 
a fraction is not changed, when both numerator and de^ 
nominator are either multiplied or divided by the same 
quantity, it follows that, ^ 

c 

In any proportion, we may multiply or divide both terms 
of either ratio by the same quantity, and we may multiply 
or divide all the terms of a proportion by the same quanf 
tity, without disturbing the proportion. 

We may also multiply or divide both terms of the first 
ratio by one quantity, and 'both terms of the second ratio 
by another quantity, or we may multiply both terms of one 
ratio by any quantity, and divide both terms of the (fther 
ratio^ by the same or a different quantity, without disturb^ 
ing the proportion, 

(vii). Both of the antecedents, or both of the consequents^ 
of a proportion, may either be multiplied or divided by the 
same quantity, without disturbing the proportion. 

The reason is obvious; for, by multiplying the ante^ 
cedents or dividing the consequents, we multiply the ratios 
or fractions ; and by dividing the antecedents or multiply- 
ing the consequents, we divide the ratios or fractions 
(Arts. 56, 58.) But if equal quantities are both multi- 
plied or both divided by the same quantity, the results 
must be equal. 

(viii). ' Suppose we have the two proportions, 

a:b=^c: d, and a : 6 = iit : n, 

the ratio a : b being found in both proportions. By Ax. 7, 

we have 

cid=:m:n. Hence, 

Tf two proportions have a common ratio, or a ratio in 
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&ne proportion equal to a ratio in the other, the two re- 
maining ratios are equal, and may form a proportion. 

(ix). Let there be given the two proportions 
a:b=zcid, and aimzuzcm, 
in which, the corresponding antecedents are alike. By 
changing ttte means in each^ according to (y), the prqpor- 
tions. become 

a: c=ib: d, and a: c=zmin; hence, by (viii), 
b : d=zmi n, or b :m=-d:n. 
But b, d, m, and n are the consequents of the given 
proportions. Hence, 

If in two proportions the antecedents are alike or equal, 
the consequents will form a proportion. \ 

Suppose now that we have the two proportions 
aib=.c:d, and m : b =i n : d, 
in which the corresponding consequents are alike. 
By (v), these proportions become 

a: c=:b: d, and m;n=zb : c(. 
Consequently, by (viii), 

a:cz=im:n, or a I mz=. cm. 
But a, c, m, and n are the antecedents of tl)e given 
proportions. Hence, 

If in two proportions the consequents are alike or equal, 
th^ (antecedents will form a proportion, 

(x). Suppose we have the proportion a : b = c : d, 

which is the same as — = — ^ 

b d 

Adding zt 1 to each member, we have 

Reducing each member wholly to a fraction, 
— — = -J- ,orai:6:6 = c=fcrf:rf. 
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which by (v) becomes 

«±6:cdb^=ft2rf=«: c, (1), 

since, from the given proportion, these last two ratios are 
equal. 4 

If we take the given proportion, invert the ratios, sc^ 

that it become^ — ^^ T» ^^^ ^®° proceed as above, we 
shall obtain 

b:iz(i'd:izc=:a:c=:bzd, (2). 

Comparing proportions (I) and (2), which are essen- 
tially alike, with the given proportion, we infer that 

In any proportion, the sum or difference of the first two 
terms is to the sum- or difference of the IcLst two, as the 
first term is to the third, or as the second is to the fourth, 

(xi). From proportion (1) given above, by taking the 
sign -f-> we have 

a-f-6:c-f-«? = 6:c?. By taking the sign — in (1), 
a — h\ c — d=ib:d. Hence, by (viii), 
a-f-6 : c-\'d=:a — b :c — (/, or by (v), 
a-\'b: a — b=zc-{-dz c — d. 
Comparing the last two proportions with the original 
proportion a:b = c:d,yfe infer that, 

In any proportion, the sum of the first two terms is to 
the sum of the last two, as the difference of the first two 
terms is to the difference of the last two ; also, the sum of 
the first two terms is to their difference, as the sum of the 
last two terms is to their difference. 

Remark. If we had taken proportion (2) in (x), we 
might have obtained from it 

6-f-a: d-^-c^zb — a; d — c, and 

6 + a: b — azzzd-^-c ; d — c, 
so that the principle stated above is entirely general. 
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(xii). Iff in any proportion^ the amieeedtnts are alike 
or equal, the consequents must be equal; also, if the con* 
sequents are aUke or equal, the antecedents must be equal. 

The reason is plain ; for eqiMl fractions having equal 
Bumerators, must have equal denominators; and equal 
fractions having equal denominators, must have equal 
numerators. 

Moreover, it is evident that, 

If, in any proportion, the second term is greater than 
the first, the fourth must be greater than the third, and 
conversely ; and if the first two terms are equal, the last 
two must qlso be equal. 

(xiii). Suppose we have a series of equal ratios, as 
a: 6=zc : d=.e :f=zg: h, or 
a_ _c_ jB^ _£ 

Let q represent the value of each of these fractions. 

Then, 

a e € g 

Removing the denominators, 

a=zbq, c = dq, e=fq, g = hq. 

Adding these equations, 

a + c + c+^ = 6 gr + rfgr+/g + Ag, or 
<^ + c + e-J^g={TbJ^d+f+h)q. 

Dividing bf b + ^+/+ *> 

= Q' = — = — I otc. : or 

Now, the first term of this proportion is the sum of the 
antecedents, and the second is the sum of the consequents, 
of the given ratios. Hence, 

In any series of equal ratios, the sum of the antecedents 
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15 to the sum of the consequents, as any one of the ant^ 
cedents is to its consequent. 

(ziv). Suppose we have the two proportions 

aih-=.c id, and « 

~e:f=g:h. 

These are the same as 

a c m 

7 = 7'"°** 

* — s 

J-T 

By multiplying together the' corresponding members of 
these two equations, we obtain , 

-- = -^, that IS, 

ae: bf=:cg: dh. 

This proportion is the same as we should have obtained 
from multiplying together the corresponding terms of the 
two given proportions in their first form. This is called 
multiplying the proportions in order; and it is evident 
that any number of proportions might be combined in the 
same way. Hence, 

If two or more proportions are multiplied in order, the 
result win form a proportion. 

Since division is the reverse of multij^ication, it follows 
that, 

Tf proportions are divided in order, the result will form 
a proportion. 

(xv). Given a:b=zc:d. 

Putting this proportion in the form of -— = — , and 

b d 

raising both members to any power, the degree of which 
is denoted by m, we have 

— = -7: > or a*: 6*" = c^rcf*. Hence. 

16 
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Similar powers of proportional quantities form a pro* 
portion. 

Since extracting roots is the reverse of finding powers, 
it follows that 

Similar roots of proportional quantities will form a 
proportion. 

Art. 133* The following exercises are designed to 
exemplify the foregoing principles of proportions. The 
correctness of any proportion may be verified by ascer- 
taining that the product of the means is equal to that of 
the extremes. 

1. Illustrate (i) by the proportion 7 : 10 = 21 : 30. 

2. Illustrate (ii) by putting 12 • 8 = 32 . 3 into a pro- 
portion ; also by forming a proportion from mn=zxy, 

3. Illustrate (in) by finding the value of x in each of 
the following proportions.. 

x:7=:9:21 

10:x = 5:15 

7:4=2:20 

3:5=:2:x. 

4. According to (in), what is to be inferred respecting 
X and y in the proportions 

3:7 = 12:xand 
3:7 = 12:y^ 
and what are the values of x and yl 

5. According to (iv), what is the mean proportional 

between 5 and 20 ? Also, what is to be inferred from the 

equation 

x9 = iii(a + 6)? 

6. In the proportion 

5 : 7 = 15 : 21 
make all the changes authorized by (v). 



{ 

! 
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7. Illustrate (vi) by the proportion 

10:15 = 30:45. 

8 Illustrate (vii) by the proportion 

30:49 = 60:98. 

9 Illustrate (viii) by the two proportions 

7:9 = 21:27, 
7:9=14:18. 

10. Illustrate (iz).by the two sets of proportions 

10:7 = 30:21, 
10:5 = 30:15; 

8:5=16:10, 
12:5 = 24:10. 

11. Illustrate <{z) by the proportion 

3:7 = 9:21. 

12. Illustrate (zi) by the proportion 

12:8 = 60:40. 

13. According to (zii), what is to be inferred from the 

proportion 

9:a; = 9:3? 

also, from the proportion 

y:7 = 5:7? 

14. Also, according to (xii), what is to be inferred 
with regard to x in each of the proportions 

4 : 10 = 1^ : z, 
6: 6 = 20:x? 

15. Illustrate (zni) by the equal ratios 

1:2 = 3:6 = 4:8 = 9:18=12:24. 

16. Illustrate (ziv) by the two proportions 

3: 5 = 21:35, 
12:20 = 42:70. 

17. Illustrate (xv) by the proportion 

4:9 = 36:81. 
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SECTION XLII. 

PROGRESSION BT DIFFERENCE. 

Art. 134:« A progression by difference^ ox an arith' 
metical progression^ is a series of quantities constantly 
increasing or constantly diminishing by a common dif* 
ference ; and these successi?e quantities are called the 
terms of the pirogression. 

Thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., is a progression by difference, 
the common difference being 1 ; also, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, d&c, 
the common difference being 2. 

A progression is called incretising, when the terms 
increase from lefl to right; and it is called decreasing, 
when the terms decrease in the same direction. Thus, 
8, 11, 14, 17, &c., is an increasing, but 25, 20, 15, 10, 
&c., is a decreasing progression. 

Art. 13S. To exhibit a progression by difference in 
its most general form, let a be the first term, and d the 
common difference. 

Then, if the progression is increasing, 

Ut Sd 8d 4th Sth 

a, (a + ^, (a + 2£f), (a + Sd), (a + 4rf), &c., 
will be the successive terms at the commencement of the 
series. 

But if the progression is decreasing, 

1st 9d 8d 4th Sth 

a, (a — d), {a— 2d), (a — 3rf), {a — 4.d,) d&c, 
will be the initial terms. 

If we examine either of these series, we shall perceive 
that the coefficient of d in the second term is 1, in the 
third term it is 2, in the fourth, 3, in the fifth, 4, &c. ; 
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that is, the coefficient of d in any term is always less by 
1 than the number which marks the place of the term. 
In other words, to find any term, we multiply the common 
difference by a number less by 1 than that which marks 
the place of the term, and add the product to the first 
term when the progression is increasing, but subtract the 
product from the first term when the progression is de- 
creasincf. 

Hence if, in addition to our previous notation, we de- 
note the number of terms by n, and the last term by /, we 
have the formula 

/ = a -f- (t^ — l)d,'m an increasing progression ; and 
2=za — (» — l)d, in 9. decreasing progression. 

If the double sign =t be used, the general formula for 
the last term is 

/=azt(» — 1)^. Hence, 

To find the last term, multiply the common difference hy 
the number of terms minus one, and add the product to the 
first term if the progression is increasing, but subtract 
the product from the first term if the progression is di- 
minishing. 

1. Required the 12th term of the progression, 7, 10, 
13, 16, &c. 

In this example, a =: 7, d=zS, and n = 12 ; and by sub- 
stituting these numbers in the formula, l=a'\-{n — l)d, 
we have 

Zi=7 + (12 — 1)3 = 7 + 11.3 = 7 + 33 = 40. 

Therefore, the 12th or last term is 40. 

2. Required the 9th term of 60, 55, 50, &c. 

Jn this example, a = 60, rf=5, and n = 9, and the 
progression is decreasing. Hence, /=a — (n — l)d be- 
comes, by substitution, 

/=60 — (9— 1)5 = 60— .8.5 = 60— 40 = 20. 
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Abt. ISO* Let us now proceed to find a formula for 
the sum of any number of terms. For this purpose, let 
S represent the sum of n terms of the progression, a, 
a + ^» a + 2rf, &c. Then, 

lit 9d M 4th iitli 

S=a+{a+d) + {a+2d) + {a+Sd)+ +/.(!). 

If we write the progression in the reverse order, begin- 
ning with^ the last term, it is plain that the successi?e 
terms of the same progression will be I, I — d, I — 2d, 
6lc. Hence, 

nth (•— !>•( («— S>d (n— 8)d IM 

8=zl+(l—d) + (l—2d) + {l—3d)+ +a. (2). 

Remark. It is manifest that the terms cannot all be 
written, unless some determinate value is given to it. We ^ 
therefore use points to supply the place of the indefinite 
number of terms. 

By adding equations (1) and (2), and observing that 
d, 2d, Sd, &c. in (1), are cancelled by — d, — 2d, 
— 3d, &c. in (2), we have 
2-8f= (o+O + («+/)+(a+0+(a+/) + + (a+Z). 

But since, in this last equation, the quantities included 
between the several parentheses are the same, and since 
this same quantity a-^l is repeated as many times as 
there are terms in the progression, that is, n times, the 
second member is the same as it (a -{- /). Hence, 

2S=zn{a + l), .•. 
S = . This is the same as 

iS^=~(a + /), or n. . Hence, 

To find the sum of any number of terms in progression 
^y differenct, multiply the sum of the first and last terms 
by half the number of terms, or multiply half the sum ef 
the first and last terms by the nuwher of terms. 
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Required the sum of 8 terms of the series 6, JO, 14, &c. 

In this example, a = 6, cf = 4, and it = 8. We are 
first to find the value of /, which by the preceding Article 
is / = 6 -f- (8 — 1 ) 4 = 34. Then, substituting the values 
of a, /, and n in the formula for S, we have 
i8f=f(6 + 34) = 4.40=160. 



SECTION XLIII. . 

EXAMPLES IN PROGRESSION BT DIFFERENCE. 

V 

Art. 137. I. Required the I2th term of the series 
10, 16, 22, &c. 

2. Required the 20th term of the series 100, 98, 
96, &c. 

3. What is the sum of 100 terms of 1, 2, 3, 4, d&c. 7 

4. Find the 8th term and the sum of the first 8 terms 
of 7, 10, 13, &c. 

5. Required the sum of 10 terms of the series, in 
which the first term is 2, and the common difference ^. 

6. Required the 25th term, and the sum of the firi^t 25 
terms of the series 60, 59f , 59^, &c. 

7. A man buys 10 sheep, giving 2 s. for the first, 4 s. 
for the second, 6 s. for the third, and so on. How much 
do they all cost him ? 

8. Twenty stones and a basket are in the same straight 
line, and 5 yards asunder ; how far would a boy travel, if, 

starting from the basket, he were to pick up the stones, 
and carry them one by one to the basket ? 

9. Separate 39 into three parts which shall be in arith- 
metical progression, the common difference being 7. 

Let X =: the least part, or first term of the progression. 
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10. Find three numbers in arithmetical progression 
such that their sum shall be 30, and their continued 
product 750. 

Let y = the common difference, and % == the middle 
term. Then x — y, a;, and i + y will represent the 
numbers. 

11. Two men, 189 miles asunder, set out at the same 
time to travel towards each other till they meet. One of 
them goes 10 miles each day ; the other goes 3 miles tjie 
first day, 5 the second, 7 the third, and so on. In how 
many days will they meet ? 

Let z = the number of days; then x will represent 
the number of terms, and will correspond to it in the 
formula. 

12. Two travellers, 135 miles asunder, set out at the 
same time to travel towards each other. One travels 
5 miles the first day, 8 the second, 11 the third, and so 
on ; the other travels 20 miles the first day, 18 the second, 
16 the third, and so on. In how many days will they 
meet? 



SECTION XLIV. 

PROGRESSION BT QUOTIENT. 

Art. 138« A progression hy quotient^ or geometricai 
progression, is a series of quantities such, that if any one 
of them be divided by that which immediately precedes 
it, the quotient will be the same, in whatever part of the 
series the two quantities are taken. The successive quan- 
tities are called terms of the progression. 

The quotient arising from the division of any ter-m by 
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that which immediately precedes it, is called the common 
ratio. 

For example, 3, 6, 12, 24, &c. is a progression by 
quotient, the common ratio being 2; also, 100, 20, 4, 
t> 2^> ^^- ^^ ^ similar progression, the common ratio 
being \. 

A progression by quotient is called increasing or cfe- 
creasingf according as the terms increase or diminish 
from left to right. The former of the preceding progres- 
sions is increasing, the latter decreasing. 

Art. 139. In order to exhibit a progression by quo- 
tient in its most general form, let a, b, c, d, &>c. represent 
the successive terms at the commencement of the series, 
and let q be the common ratio. 

Now, since from the definition of a progression by quo- 
tient, each term is equal to q times the preceding term 
we have 

ft^zagf, c = ag^, c?=:a^, c = a5^, &c. 

Representing the last term by /, and supplying the 
place of the indefinite number of intermediate terms by 
dots, the terms of the progression will be ^ 

Ut 8d 8d 4th 5th" 6th 

a,aq, aq^, a^, aq^y a^, , /. 

We see that the exponent of q, in any term of this 
series, is less by 1 than the number which marks the place 
of the term. Thus, the 5th term is a q*, the 6th is a ^, 
&c. Hence, if n represent the number of terms, the nth 
or last term jrill be aq*"'^. . But / also represents the last 
term. Therefore, 

This is the formula for the last term. Hence, 

To find any term of a progression by quotient, multiply 
the first term by that power of the common ratio, denoted 
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by a number less by 1 tlian that which marks the place of 
the term, 

1. What is the fifth term of the progression 5, 15, 
45, &c. 1 

In this example, a=z6f g = 9, and n = 5 ; hence, 
/= a y"-i becomes /=5 . 3^ = 5 . 81 = 405. 

2. Required the seventh term of the series 12288, 
3072, 768, &c. 

In this case, a = 12288, ff = i, and n = 7. Therefore, 
/= 12288 . (i.)6= 12288 . tt,W = 3. 

Art. 140* We now wish to find a formula for the 
sum of any number of terms of a progression.* 

Let S denote the sum of any number n of terms of the 
series a, a q., a q^^ &c. Then, 
S=ia'\'aq'-{-aq^'^a^'^aq*"\-.., .+« j'-^+aj""^. 

Multiplying this equation by q, we have 
q8=:aq'\'aq^'-{-a^'^aq^-^aq^'\'.,..-\'aq*'''^'^aq*. 

By observation and a little reflection we shall perceive, 
that, if the indefinite number of omitted terms were sup- 
plied, ihe terms in the second members of the two equa- 
tions would all be alike; with the exception of a and a 9". 
Hence, by subtracting the first equation from the second, 
all the terms in the second members will cancel each 
other except these two, and the subtraction gives 
qS — iS^znaj" — a; or {q — l)8=aq'' — a, (Art. 59.) 

Hence, dividing by q — 1, we have 

S=z-^ , or 

Such is the formula for the sum of any number of 
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terms ; but we may also obtain another. In the preceding 
Article we had 

/^ag"~i; multiplying by q, we have 
lq = aq\ ^ 

Substituting Iq instead of a^" in 
/g—.tSllZ^, we have 

We have then, for the sum of a geometrical progression^ 
the two following formulsB, viz., 
jS^air^ and 

Hence, 

To find the sum of a progression hy quotient ^ raise the 
common rotio to the power denoted hy the number of terms , 
subtract 1 from this power , multiply the remainder by^ the 
first term, (Bid divide the product by the ratio minus 1 ; 
or, multiply the last term by the ratio, subtract the first 
term from the product, and divide the remainder by the 
ratio minus 1. 

1. Required the sum of six terms of the series, 4, 8, 
16, &c. 
In this example, a ^ 4, ^ = 2, and n z^ 6. Hence, 

S=z " "^ becomes, by substitution, 

2 — 1 1 

Or we may find the last term, and then use the formula 
8= ^^^^=^. By the last Article, / = 4.25 = 4.32=: 28 
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Then, 

2 — 1 1 . 

2. Required the sum of seven terms of the series 2, 1, 

In this case, a = 2, ^ = j>, and n = 7. Hence, using 
the first formula for S, we have 

Art. 141* Whenever, in the formula for S, the ratio 
9 is a proper fraction, that is, a fraction less than 1, ^ — 1 
will be negative. Also, q* — l^will be negative, because 
any power of a proper fraction, the index of the power 
being greater than 1, is always less than the fraction itself. 
Thus, ( j-)^ =: ^ is less than j-. 

Changing the signs of numerator and denominator in 
the formula for Sy which does not alter the value of the 
fraction, we have 

^=^^=^>,or 
1— g ' 

^^ 1— g • 

Now, since the powers of a proper fraction constantly 
diminish in value, as the exponent of the power is in- 
creased, it follows that if n, the number of terms, is 
infinitely great, ^ must be infinitely small, and may be 

considered zero. In this case, S = °"~" becomes 

1— g 

o = zz: , 

1-9 1-g ^ 

Since q is supposed to be a fraction, let it be rep- 
resented by — , so that g' = — . Substituting — instead 
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of q in the last formula, we have 

S:=. — —. Multiplying numerator and denominator by », 

s= "" 



n — m 

This is the formula for the sum of a decreasing pro- 
gression by quotient, continued to infinity. 
Hence, 

To find the sum of an infinite decreasing series in 
progression hy quotient^ multiply the first term by the de- 
nominator, and divide the product hy the difference between 
the denominator and numerator of the ratio. 

1. Required the sum of the series 7, ^, ff , d&c, con- 
tinued to infinity. 

In this example, a = 7, jy = — = — . Hence, 

5—^ 2 ^ 



SECTION XLV. 

EXAMPLES IN PROGRESSION BY QUOTIENT. 

Art. 143* 1. Wh^t is the sum of 10 terms of the 
series, 1, 2, 4, 8, &c. 1 

2. Required the 6th term and the sum of the first 6 
terms of the series, 5, 20, 80, &c. 

3. Required the sum of 10 terms of the progression, 
8, 4, 2, 1, i, i, &c. 

4. Required the sum of the preceding series, continued 
to infinity. 
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5. What is the sum of the series, 2, f , ^f , 6lc., con 
tinued to infinity ? 

6. What three numbers form a geometrical progression, 
in which the mean term is 8, and the sum of the extremes 
34t 

Let X = the ratio. Then — , 8, and 8 x will represent 

the terms. 

7. Three numbers in progression by quotient are such, 
that the sum of the first two is 90, and the sum of the 
last two 180. Required these numbers. 

Let X = the least number, and y = the ratio. Then, 
X, xtf, and zy^ will represent the numbers. Hence, 

(X +xy =z 90; 

\xi/']'Xy^=lSO. 
Remark, One of these equations can be divided by 
the other. 

8. Four numbers are in geometrical progression. The 
sum of the first three is 62, and the sum of the last three 
is 310. What are these numbers 1 

9. Separate 105 into three parts which shall form a 
geometrical progression, such that the third term shall 
exceed the first by 75. 

10. The sum of three numbers in progression by 
quotient is 91, and the mean term is to the sum of the 
extremes as 3 to 10. Required these numbers 
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It Is the Intention of the editor to Issue, In a cheap, elegant, and nnUbnn series, a FaxnUy 
and School Library of the Standard British Poets. This Is intended to comprise those poeta 
only whose works are unexceptionable, and ca^ be, with propriety, placed in the hands of 
the young of both sexes. The necessity of such a select series must be obvious to all parents 
who are sufBcienUy familiar with literature to know that some of the &vorite writers of 
a century aga are not suitable companions for the young of either sex at the present 
day. 

There have already been published, of this series, the Complete Poetical Works of 

THOMAS CAMPBELL, 

SAMUEL ROQERSy 

THOMAS GRAY, 

WILLIAM COLLINS, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

THOMAS HOOD. 

These win be followed by the Complete Poetical Wotks of Thomson and Young, and 
at short Intervals by all the Standard British Poets who can be, with propriety, admitted 
into a series of this description. Of the writers selected we shall give the complete works, 
with the notes of the authors without omission or abbreviation, with such other notes as, 
in the editor's Judgment, may be desirable, and with biographical notices. Of the Gamp- 
BBu. and'RoGKRs, published a few months since, we select a few notices ftom the numeroui 
fikvorshle criticisms of which they have been made the subject. 
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THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OP THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

With an Original BiOGRAPHr and Notes. With an Engra^bd Pobtrait» 
and full-length Pen-and-ink Sketch. Price $1. Edited hy Epes Sargent. 

This collection of CampbcH's Poems Is more nearly complete than any that has been pre- 
vloudly made. — North American Review. 

A new edition of the Con^tlete PoeticcH Works of Thonuu Oampbdl, which possesses ad- 
vantages over any hitherto published, both on account pi its superior t}rpographical appear- 
ance, and because It contains fifty more poems than any other edition extant, some of 
them unsurpassed by the poet's best pieces. — Norton's [N. Y.] Literary Ouxette. 

This is the finest library edition of Campbell that we have ever seen.— Puritan Recorder, 

The merits of the present volume are marked ; for It possesses several advantages over 
any previous edition. — OarVe Knickerbocker. 

No library can be deemed a'library without a copy of Campbell, and of the best edition, 
lie Is the first poet who ought to be placed in the hands uf the young, for his English style 
Is clear, simple and condensed, and his seuUments are always pure and elevated. Ko 
woman need ever blush for being caught with a poem of Campbell in her hand. It is a 
gift-book that will prove a perennial. — Boston Post. 

The chief feature in this beautUlil edition of Campbell's Poems is the very fhll and excel- 
lent life of the poet by Mr. Sargent — Christian Examiner. 

What a delicious book is this new edition of Campbell, with its ample memoir, its fhll- 
le&gth portrait of the poet, and the flimiliar poems, as finished, and as precious, and aa 
everlasUng as pearls ! Hr. Sairtttnt has exeouted fait pious task with 8uch;Btol care and 
completeness aa to tatvt linked usioane ImperlAiAbly with that of tLe poet — Ji. T. Mome 
Journal. 
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THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL ROGERS, 

WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKBTCH. AND NOTES. 



It to as handsome a book as was ever printed in this conntiy. — Evening Tnuueript. 

ThouKh perhaps Rogkrs and Caxpbsu. are emphatically the household poets of the 
last half-century, there are many others whose books may be placed upon the same shelf, 
however accessible it may be to the younger branches or a ftmily. The republication odr 
all these in a form lUte that of the volume before us.— " so handsome that eveiybody taifiht 
he pleased to possess, and so ch^p that anybody might be able to buy," — will be, we doubt 
not, alike useml to the public and remunerative to the publishers. * * His style is so chaste 
and elegant, his views of life are so benevolent and reconciling, and the tranquil flow of 
his verse and sentiments contrasts so pleasantly with the rough. Jagged, and spasmodic 
current of some of his later contemporaries, that it Is really a delight to us to recur to his 
serene and simple pages, and to feel that we are communing with a poet whose bonkotnmie 
Goldsmith might have envied, and whose scholarship might have commended him to 
Gray. — National IiUtUigeneer. 

The exquisite typographical appearance of this edition of the venerable author of The 
Pleasures uf Memory deserves particular mention. It makes a valuable and beautiAil gift- 
book. — If. T. Mirror. 

The chief feature of this series is the carefVil editing, fhll collection of the writings, and 
complete personal and literary history in prefatory memoirs. Mr. Sargent's memoirsuof 
the two authors published thus far are AiU of out-of-the-way reading, adding greatly to the 
usual stock of knowledge, touching the poets, in the way of anecdote and literary history, 
and contributing many hitherto uncollected poems, from the magazines and elsewhere. 
Their writings are " household words " with the present generation. —AT. ChMrehman. 

We are glad that Mr. Rogers has found so complete an editor in this country as Mr. Sar- 
gent, whose agreeable sketch of his life to well worthy to be prefixed to these sweet and 
gracefhl poems. Rogers should be popular in the United States, inasmuch as he has been 
through life one of the best Mends and most sincere admirers of our country which £ng- 
land ever had. — W. C. Bbtaitt, Esa>, N. T. Evening Pott. 

This volume reflects the highest credit on the editor and publishers, Ibr its typographical 
accuracy and beauty, quality of paper, and whole getting up. It supplies a decided wan^ 
and must, we think, command the amplest patronage. —iVl T* Chrinian Enquirer. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS, THOMAS GRAY, AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND NOTES. 

Thto volume has Just been issued. It to the most contjpUte edition of the poets embraced 
in it that has yet been published, containing a translation by Groldsmith of Yida's cele- 
brated poem, The Game of Cheae, first pnbUshed, in the present year, from Goldsmlth^s 
manuscript, and now first reprinted in thto country. 
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